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They all Fink 
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xe Smart, Fresh Shades | 
oF which Charm the Eye. . 
WINK appeals to every ” 
feminine mind,youngor 
old; all appreciate the y 
dainty freshness that Twink S| 
gives to the materials it dyes. 5 
Twink will renew yourfaded pos 
frocks of last year. Blouses, = 
jumpers, sports coats are ; 


made like new with these 
bright dye flakes. Then 
curtains, cushion covers, 
table-cloths and chintzes can 
all be made bright aud fresh 
with Pwink. 
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Do you really enjoy life 


Your work, your thoughts, social | ness, a consciousness of alert and 
intercourse, and the exercise of | sparkling wits, happy outlook, high 
your physical strength—all these | spirits, sound sleep, hearty appetite, 
should be a joy to you in the. renewed energy, vigour and viene? 
spring-time of the year. Worry,| ~~" short, the abundant mental 

: “’| and physical joy of sheer good 
health is the reward of those who 
take a pinch of Kruschen Salts in 


sluggishness, indifference and de- 

pression are all a question of| 
7 %S reryv ino ! ° 

par entipat their breakfast cup of tea every 

sensation of delicious fresh- | morning. 


Krusch en Salts 


Good health for a farthing a day 


The ingredients of Kruschen Salts are ne cessary for healthy life. Your body must, of necessity, obtain these 
ing gredients from somew here, r you could not live. Normally, your system should extract these vital salts 
from your food—1 , bread, fruit, vegetab les, milk, eggs, and so on; but, asa matter of fact, owing to 
impaired d digesti 


n, errors of diet, overwork, anxiety, worry, sedentary occupation, and many other causes, your 
system 7] . - = iy - 
system does not extract from food the correct proportions of these essential life-giving salts. 

And what follows? Depression, or headaches, or constipation, or disordered 


or inactive kidneys, or rheumatism, or yout, or sciatica, or lumbago, or 


SS | eczem a—many of which arise from excess of Uric Acid, which is the cause of 

more trouble than many people suspect. Kruschen Salts should be your safe- 

C\ ud. Besides cleansing the body of impurities gently, surely and painlessly, 
X | a Rs ; 


VY possess a wonder!ul power of giving new life and vitality to the countless 


millions of cells of which every body is composed. Flesh, blood, cartilage, 
Tasteless in Tea | bone, brain, and nerve are all made up of cells, an | every cell requires 
every one of the numerous constituents of Kruschen Salts for its healthy life. 
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. . HERCULES 


joe bie FOR WOMEN AND 
DAINTY FROCKS FOR CHILDREN 





RESH and dainty in appearance, hard-wearing, 
and sold in a wonderful variety of patterns, 
HERCULES garments have achieved a deservedly 

wide popularity. 

Ask your draper to show them to you. You will find them reasonable 
in price and made of material that will stand almost any amount of weae 
For use about the house, HERCULES OVERALLS are ideal in effecting 
economy in dress—clothes last twice as long if so protected. HERCULES 
can be washed over and over again without losing freshness—the delightful 
colours will not fade. 

All these qualities also apply to HERCULES Children’s frocks, which 
are just what the youngsters delight in wearing. as they can romp to 
their hearts’ content without feir of spoiling their clothes. HERCULES 
can also be obtained by the yard for making-up at home 








OUR GUARANTEE 


Every genuine Hercules garment bears the ‘’ Mother and Child’’ ticket, 
and is guaranieed. Should any Hercules garmen’ prove unsatisfactory in 
wash or wear your Draper will at once replace it rFREE OF CHARGE. 





soece ececece cee ensereememecccsseeseceseeecsesseresscesees 


(Wholesale and Shipping only supplied 














If your Draper does not stock Hercules, please send to us for patterns, etc. 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD. 


(Dept. D.F.) Spinners and Manufacturers) MANCHESTER. 
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Maison Lyons 
Chocolates 


Within two or three years these 

chocolates have become the popular | a 
favourites—it’s real goodness that lb q 
has put them at the top of the tree. 

SOLD BY MOST HIGH-CLASS CONFEC- 
TIONERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, 
And in the Salons at the Corner 
Houses, the Masons Lyons and 
in every LYONS TEASHOP., 




















J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., 
London, W. 














Healthy Women 


especially Nurses and Mothers, 
must wear “‘ healthy” Corsets, and 
the “‘ Natural Kase” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says so. While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, they vastlyimprove thehealth. 


The CORSET of HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. 


8/11 pair POST 


FREE 
Complete with Special 
Detachable Suspenders. 
Stocked in all sizes 


\ 
XS from 20 to 30. Made 


vin finest quality Drill, 
i) SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 
















The makers of the 
famousONOTO PEN 
invite you to try 


Onoto 
thePencil 


ALWAYS SHARP. 


A new, always sharp pencil, 








No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 
] No lacing at the bac«. 

Made of strons, durable drill of finest 
quality, with special suspenders detachable for washing purposes. 
Li is laced at the sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 













rea| ‘ 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder-straps. 

It bas a short (9-in,» busk in front which ensures a perfect shape 
é is fastened at the Yop & bottom with non rusting Hooksd Eyes. 

Tt can be easily washed at home, having nothing to rust or tarnish. 

These Corsets are spec ially recommended for ladics who enjoy cyciing, 

tengis, dancing, golf, &c., : ing to hurt or break, 

Siagers, Actresses and Invalids will find wondertul assistance as they 

enable them to breathe with perfect freedom. 


i All women, especial y 
sOuSewives and those employed in occupations demandug constant 
movement, appreciate the “ Natural Ease ” Corsets. They yield 


freely to every movement of the Lody, and whilst ging beauty of 
figure are the most comfortable Corsets ever worn 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


Cross your Postal Oraers ana make payable to— 
ET COMPANY, Sst Musztonsce 
Ci 


HEALTH CORS 











iii 


simple in use and solid in con- 
struction. In Gold, Rolie Gold, 
Silver, etc. Prices from 7/= to 
le 

Ask yv 
you one. 
Tuomas DE LARUE &Co. Ltp, 
110 Bunhill Row, London, £.c.1. 
Manufacturers & Printers of Post- 
age and Revenue Stamps, Bank & 
Treasury Notes, Bonds, Cheques, 
Ceitijcates and other Documents. 


ur Stationer to show 
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When the 
“Skipper” is in 
the Cupboard | 


With “ Skippers” in the cupboard there is 
always a delicate dish ready at hand. 
When you feel you want a rest from “too 
much cooking’ you simply fetch the 
““ Skipper ’’ from the cupboard. 





And if friends drop in unexpectedly to 
lunch, tea, or to supper, 
the ** Skipper ” Reduced 
your rescue. Price of 


And “ Skippers” are New Pack. 


the best fish packed. Old 
Yd. 


There is no spiky bone, 
per tin. 





comes to 


no waste in a whole tin 


* Skippers.” 











to ’ . , 

Sk ppers"’ are caught in Norway at the 
best season of the year, and are packed 
in virgin olive oil or choice tomato. 

Their 


delicate, so different from the coarse taste 


flavour, too, is so deliciously 


of many other fish in oil. Tum the 


handle of the cupboard—turn the key on 
the tin, and then you have the most glorious 
tea or supper dish that satisfied a 


healthy appetite or tempted a poor one, 


The name ANGUS WATSON 
on any preserved food means 


the best of its kind. 


A delightful 16-page Children’s Coloured Picture 

Book, size 8” x 7”, will be sent post free to any 

purchaser of “Skippers” on receipt of a postcard, 
ANGUS WATSON & CO., LIMITED 
(Dept. 43), NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


KITCHEN PESTS 


ever 





Black Beetles scien 

tifcally exterminated 

by the UNION VUCK. 
BUVAUCH PASTE 


Cleared the Sheffie jon Workhouse frer all 
Shed auled The pu , 
hat the Governme Inspec tor 
1 1 be ed wr, 
Guardia ‘ at mar 
t 1 3 53, w 





icular 


J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD, 











President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E.2, 


which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 


Ho << pln See tatamay rwhelmed with applications for 
URGENTLY NEES BELP Rail ONCE 
Chairman: COL, Lorp Wa, Ceci! ma) T. GLENTON-KERR,S 
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Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to u 
to-day with PO. for 10/-. 
By next post it will com 
back “as good as new,’ 
re-covered with our ei 
“* Defiance "’ Union and +: \ 

securely packed. " 





AND IS 
¥.) RETURNED 


Postage on Foreign Or LIKE NEW 

ders 1/- extra, A post =\ 

card will bring you our \ 

illustrated Catalogue of * 4 

es © Penh 2 \ 
Defiance ** Umbrellas, ay oS 


and patterns for re 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 


BLACKBURN. 


























60 YEARS’ TEST 
STILL THE BEST 
Obtair eat anc he Boots, Parke's, Lewis 
I Burrow l “ \ and at 
i Over 15,000 other t st a rocers nsist on 
having Dr. Ri ept no other. 


The Aged and 
their Diet 


The sluggish 
persons is due to thickened or over- 
harged arteries, brought about by 
heavy,indigestible foods. Dr. Ridge’s 
Patent Cooked Food is light, dainty, 
and wonderfully sustaining 
cause of the Scientific elimination of 
all harmful 
flow of invigorated blood 


circulation of aged 


and be- 
elements, it promotes 
an easy 
through the system. Every person 
past middle life should make AT 
LEAST one meal per day of 





RIDGE’S FOOD 


Tins od., 1/6, 3/- and 6/- 


ROYAL FOOD MILLS, LONDON, N.16. 








— 
————— 
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Quick & Lasting Relief 


from Stomach Troubles 


If you have any form of stomach trouble such as indigestion, 
dyspepsia, gastritis, flatulence or palpitation read the follow- 
ing letter, for it may be the means of helping you out:— 


Dudley Road Post Office, Netherton. Dudley, Worcs. 
“For many years I had been a martyr to stomach and bowel troubles, and had tried heaps of medicines, 
but all tono purpose. Four months ago I was advised to try Bisurated Magnesia Tablets: I did soand 
after the first dose experienced wonderful relief. There has been no return of the complaint and my 
health in general is better than tt has been for years." (Signed) F. V. Burchell, 
This letter is but one of thousands that given by Bisurated Magnesia, speedy as it is, 
have been written relative to the real, genuine | is not merely transient: it lasts and the 
benefits that accrue from the taking of Bis- | stomach is actually restored to normal strength 
urated Magnesia—a preparation which has|so that it can do its work without any 
become increasingly popular the world over} help. Try Bisurated Magnesia in YOUR 
during all the years it has been before the | case; it costs but 1/3d. a package for either 
public. The reason for the striking success of | powder or tablet form at any chemist’s and is 
Bisurated Magnesia is that it hits digestive | exactly as prescribed by doctors. There's 
disorders through the cause: the pre-| only one ‘ Bisurated’ Magnesia and that 
sence of harmful acid in the stomach, which | bears the word ‘Bisurated' in bold type on 
it neutralises tastantly. The wonderful relief | es ery genuine package. 


There’s only one ‘ Bisurated’ Magnesia 








-5 8 


Bismag, Ltd London, N.W1 





















MARK THE TROUSSEAU WITH 
JOHN BOND'S 
CRYSTAL PALACE 

MARKING INK. 


Ano THE MARK WiLL OUTWEAR THE MATERIAL. 
FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND I3 PREFERRED). 


Of Stationers, Chemists & Stores 6d. & 1s, 
Used In the Royal Households A BOND oF UNION _ 
re Ba 


























Imperial National 
HOTEL HOTEL 


Upeee aa 


suare LONdON },...7<,,.. London 


Central, 1000 Rooms. § 500 Rooms with hot and id/= 





chestra Daily. cold water, Bath, and 
__Finest_ Turkish Baths. Attendance. NOTIPS 


NEAT and LADYLIKE te YOUR TONIC * 


"THE shoe illustrated will give to any foot 

















, that quiet — strusive distinction which WHEN 

always marks the well-dressed woman. In 

style, material and finish it is typical of this EASILY TIRED—EASILY OUT OF BREATH 
season's best in Mascot footwear, DEPRESSED—NERVELESS 


MASCOT ra 
 Lofteertee. | Tron Jefloids 
if ‘, waveaueet. gent post fre 3 E 


NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 
OE LER MALI OE LR ADELE IL SEEALOR 1 Three times a day 1 3 
/3 OF ALL CHEMISTS / 


v 





















































For 
Mellin’s Food increases 
the flow and improves 


the quality of breast 
milk. 


nursing mothers 








w 


The hand-reared baby 


Mellin’s Food relieves anxiety when 
Nature's 


food is not available. 


Mellin’s Food assures bright healthy 
babyhood—prepared as directed it | 


contains the 
breast milk. 


is easily digested from birth. 
vitamins which are essential to nutrition, and 
being a fresh milk food it safeguards baby 
against rickets and other infant ills. 


| 
Mellins food | | 


| 

| 

| 

Mellin'’s Food is entirely free from starch and | 
| 


same substances as | 


It contains 


| 
| 


fare—sent free together with free sample 
of Mellin’s Food. Address the Sample 
Dept., 


MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD., PECKHAM, S.E.15. 


| 
Send for Mellin’s Book on Baby Wel- | 
| 


——/ 














Weldon’s 6d. Series 


Weldon’s Knitting and Crochet Books include all 
the latest designs for Ladies, Children and Men. 


The Directions are absolutely reliabie. 


Nos.1, 4 and 10 are each devoted to Ladiew 
Jumpers in Knitting and Crochet. Lovely 
Designs for Day and Evening wear. 


Nos. 3 and 7 show outdoor and indoor wear 
for Tiny Tots. 


No. 8 gives Knitted and Crochet Cardigans, 
Waistcoats, Jumpers and Sports Jerseys, Ties, 
etc., for men. 

No. 9 shows most charming frocks for Ladies 
in Knitting and Crochet. 

No. 11. Knitting and Crochet Jumpers, 
Frocks and Coats for Girls and Children. 


Be sure you ask for WELDON'S 6d. Books in 
Coloured Covers The name is so important if 


you want Good Designs and Reliable and Easy 


Directions. 





Price 6d. each Book—post free 7}d. each 


WELDONS LTD., 


30-32 Southampton Street, W.C.2 











I 
(Rooks, Yyow wh oy 


Order these from your 
Bookseller or the Library 


H. RIDER HAGGARD 
The Virgin of the Sun, 7s. 64. Net. 


ETHEL M. DELL 
The Odds and Other Stories. 7. Ne. 


MAX PEMBERTON 


Paulina. 7s. 64. Net. 
E, F. BENSON 
Peter. 7s. 6d. Net. 


STEPHEN McKENNA 
The Confessions of a Well-Meaning 


Woman. 7s. 6d. Net. 
WARWICK DEEPING 
Orchards. 7s. 6d. Net. 





The House of Cassell 





as 
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The Family Doctor 
says: 


Good toffee does good by stealth, and that’s 
how all the best kind of good is done. 





Good toffee pleases the palate and then 
satisfies by nourishing. 


By all means let the youngsters ‘eat more 
good toffee ’ and if] may venture to suggest 


































































































I the very best, my preference is for 
et. Egg & Cream-de-Luxe Café-de-Luxe 
Almond Tofiee-de-Luxe Mint-de-ILuxe 
Cocoanut-de-Luxe De-Luxe Assortment 
et. Plain Toffee-de-Luxe 
Sold loose by weight at Sd. per 4!b., and in ** Baby” Tins at 1/3 
each, ‘‘ Tall’ ins 1/3 and 2/6 each, and 4lb. “ Family” Tins. 
™ Have you tasted Mackintosh’s Finest Dessert Chocolate? 
Sold in 44d. and 9d. Nespetliene packets and in 44d. and 9d 
vial blets. 
ng Th 
e New Patent 
S — FRIENDS—BEST FRIENDS 
OUND DISCS | Here is an old friend who for 40 years has 
eompletely overcome DEAFNESS sed CURED YOUR HEADACHES, COLDS IN THE 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long HEAD, CATARRH AND HAY FEVER 
tanding Are the same to the ears as i g n 
H ~ resco Ap agdirggas ce“ Aragannie Reem OR. MACKENZIE'S SMELLING BOTTLE 
AR fortable. Worn monthswithout removal, ! aa Of all Chemists and Stores 2/- or post free in 
| Explanatory lamphlet Free ‘ U.K. for 2/3 (stamps) 
THER. A. WALES OO. 171 NEW BND STREET, LONDON, W.1. MACKENZIE’S LASORATORY, READING 
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DURO 


FABRICS 
DURABLE & FADELESS 
Sat hd make up so well, and 


from first to last the colour 


never changes. Quite the most 
charming of fabrics for summer 
washing wear—the most econo- 
mical, too, with their wonderful 
wearing qualities. 

The Pattern Folder will help you to choose 
material for prettiest frock, smart suit, morning 
dress, or for the children’s wear, and you have 


the guarantee of the Dyers and Manvufacturers— 
it covers the cost of making as well as of materia! — 


“GARMENT REPLACED 
IF COLOUR FADES.” 


DURO Cambric........................40in. 3/6 
DURO Zephyr senaiadhdiiecadia teal 4in. 3/6 
DURO Pique ..............:00000:000040in. 4/11 
CS EET 4hin. 5/11 
DURO Gingham............... 38/39in. 2/11 


DURO Shirtings for Men. 
Look for the DURO Selvedge Mark or 


Garment Tab 
The Pattern Folder, with names of local suppliers, 
may be had from the DURO Advertisng Office, 


Room 33, Waterloo Bidgs., Phiiadiily, Manchester 


NO MANUFACTURERS 


BURGESS. LEDWARD & C°L™® 


a forrton 





@errterecrtorets SyroMmoororof 
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DONT LOOK OLD! 





But restore your grey and faded hairs to 
their natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


Its qua 4 ) er it 
1 a few days, Is se [ ved appearance, 
is eng it » ret lo, 

2/- Sold everywhere 2/- 

Lockyer's gives health to t l restores t 
natu colour. It cleanses p, and makes t 
most pertect Hair Dres a 

This world-famed Hair | repared by the 
great Hair Specialists, J ( LtD., 
12 Bedford Laboratories, I E.r 1 can be 
bt dir fr. m them by post or from ar emists 


ughout the w 











SULPHOLINE 





his famous lotion roves Skin Erup- 
tions, ensuring a clear com n. The ghtest 
rash, fair t spot, irrita pimple disGiguring 
blotches, ae tinat ma, disappear by applying 


SULPHOLINE, 
soft, clear, supple 


potless 
For 42 years 











it has t ¢ edy tor 
Eruptions; Psoriasis Eczema | Bilotches 
Pimples Roughness Sourf Spots 
heaness Rashes Acne Rosea 
pholine is prepared by the t Sk ! Specialists 
el r & td I | 
j. wre |& Co . sold in 1/3 and 3 
It can be obtained direct yi st 
any Chemists and Stores thi tt wor 


Quickly removes the effects of Sunscoroh. 


























SHOE 
GRIP 


‘Rimiets 


SOFT Rubber Cushions, encased 
in Velvet, easily fixed into any shoe. 
Protects stocking heel from weat. 


A PERFECT CURE 
FOR SHOES LOOSE 
IN THE HEEL 


From all Bootmakers. 


Black 
64: White : 
Brown — 
per pair. or Grey Ai 

















| -——_ | 















Memes 3 Oo 


The 
ewaeltiat-: 


Sweet at 
all Seasons. 


GREENS 


CHOCOLATE 
MOULD 


(ol 5 (oloce) Wo = 
BLANC - MANGE) 
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de 


Marmal 
“The Aristocrat of . 


the Breakfast Table 














HEATH & HEATHER’ 
seranazte HERBAL PILLS | 
All herbal and of proved efficacy. 


ForPurifyingthe , 
Blood. (7) 


For Rheumatism J 
and Gout. ( 
For Indigestion. 
For the Stomach 
and Liver, 
a the Liver, 
For the Kidneys. 
- the Nerves, 
For Diabetes, 
For Insomnia. 
For Neuritis, 
Neuralgia, etc. 
For Neurasthe- 
nia. 
For Run-down 
Systems. 
For Sciatica. 
For General 
Health, etc, 








SO years of age and mot an 


or pain. 
At 1/3 and 3/- per box, post free. 


——— 


| Book of Herbs gratis and post free. | 














\ 








HEATH & HEATHER, Lro,, oePT. Q., ST. ALBANS. 








CURED IN A WEEK 


BLUSHING 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 
NERVE AND HEART WEAKNESS 


You need not o through life handicapped with 
such wretched disabilities as Blushing, Nervousness, 
Shyness Mag ene | egg at Will Power, Want 
ot Confidence, Trembling, Twitching, Depre: sion, 
Insomnia, etc. YOU CAN B. "CURED completely, 
permanently in 7 days of all Bashfulness, Nerve 
and Heart Weakness. Guaranteed Cure for either 
sex. Noone need suffer now. The cure is very simple 
and private, and will not interfere with any business or house- 


hold duties, It has cured thousands after Doctors, 
Physical Culture and Sucgestion have _ failed Write a 
letter or p.c. at once, mentioning The Quiver, for 


full particn ulars, which will be sent free | priv ately to anyone. 
E. & DEAN, Ld., 12 All Saints Rd., St. Annes-on-Sea. 





PRIME BEER— 


Is best made from MASON’S 
EXTRACT OF HERBS. One 
Tablespoonful of this Extract makes 
a Gallonof Dericious Botanic BEER. 





T we betties, post free, 








Sor 2]-. 

Obtatmable from coop! 
Chemists, Grocers & IT’s ®; 
Stores. 

Newsatt AND Mason, , 
q wo eneaianins MASON’S » 
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A YOUNG mother seldom realises the strain 
maternity puts upon her. Almost always she 
tends to over-carefulness and self-sacrifice in diet, not 
believing that her needless worry, and her too-anxious 
application to the sewing-basket, have as bad an effect 
on her milk as the eating of sour grapes. 

For the little one’s sake a mother should, at freque nt 
intervals, relax all tension of mind and body, and she 
should also, as a point of duty, enrich and maintain 
her supply of good nourishing milk by taking, between 
aan, a breakfastcupful of thin gruel made with new 
milk and Robinson’s ‘‘ Patent" Groats—a food which 


he as no equal as a bracing and invigorating standby 
for nursing mothers, 


Send 3d. tn stamps for Booklet. i”, 
J. &@ J. COLMAN, LTD. oo lf 
LONDON @ NORWICH, ee 
WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED "QS 
Keen, Seaton G Co. Lid. London, 











JIDOSDOS BSERBEEEESSEESEAS SSSA! 


pSaas 


5) 


SSSSSSososs SSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSH | 


Are only a Few of 
The Attractions of 


THE BYSTANDER [GAssFLL’S 


Every Wednesday. One Shilling. : 


SSESES 


_MR. LONDON IN 


OCIAL DOINGS | THE DAILY GRAPHIC | 
SPORTS NEWS 3 BRIGHTENS LONDON 








SKETCHES = == 
STORIES = |“TWO-IN-ONE”% 
SNAPSHOTS | nn Ha 











g Alphabetical Arrange- 


ment of Towns 


Z Complete Time- Tables 
g of Train Services 


Z £500 Insurance Coupon 
Z 

ce % - NET 
e ~ 


¥, 

3 
Z 
Z 
Z 


VATA RADA 


Y 
g 
Z 
A 





\y 
z 
Zz 
= 





A B C TIME - TABLES 
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QUALITY FOOTWEAR DIRECT BY POST 


Fashion's Favourite at Barratts’ Factory Price. 


Ladies, before you pay expensive shop prices write—entirely without obligation to purchase— 
for this splendid Patent Model Shoe. It has all the dainty charm only obtainable in the 
very highest-class footwear—yet it costs you only Barratts’ Factory Price if you 
order by post. Write for a pair, compare them with any shoes for which you 
or your friends have paid the middleman at least one-third more. If you are 
not delighted with your bargain return them unsoiled 
to Barratts and they will return your cash. 


This Beautiful “Footshape” Shoe 
will go well with any Costume. 


The patent leather in the uppers is excellent quality, a 
deep, glossy, intense black lasting surface on a supple, 
easy, hard-wearing leather. Lnglish oak-tanned solid 
leather soles are stitched to welts on the hand-sewn 
principle, with solid leather insoles. The heel and 
blocked toe are built up with solid leather also. ‘he 
style is essentially ladylike, the Cuban heel firmly fixed 5 Sie — 
under the gracetully-arched instep, and the fitting at the ; 
heel and round the middle of the foot is like a glove, 
lying close to the foot without gaping when you walk. 
Dainty in appearance, suitable for any occasion. 


No Fit—No Pay. Barratts Guaran- 


tee Perfect Satis- 
faction with fitting and quality or return of 
yourmoney. 13 sizes(all comfortable widths), 
2, 24, 3, 34, 4, 44, 5, 54,6, 64, 7, 7h, and 8 (size ; 
8, ? .*. Your “‘ Footshape"’ got by run- Order Now—This Way =... seeveccecceceesees 
ning pencil round the foot while it rests with HOME: State style 2315, enclose cheque or money order 
normal pressure on paper will do if uncertain for a1/-, and post to Barratts. OVERSEAS: With Cash on 
of your size, or a good-fitting old shoe. Delivery orders, send 10/- deposit only. Pay when shoes arrive. Where 
C.O.D. is not in operation enclose full amount. Postage overseas extra. 


Order now from W. BARRATT & Co., Ltd., 76 Footshape, Northampton, Eng. 


Write for Barvatts’ 115-pace Illustrated Catalogue for 1922 (postage 3d.) 
























DIRECT BY POST 


Style 2315 3 Post Free 
Postage Overseas extra 


















It acts like magic and never fails to give 
relief. In fact, it is a scientific remedy 
which is used daily by physicians them- 
selves. Unlike many ordinary headache 
powders, “ CEPHOS ” does not contain 
any poison, and cannot therefore affect 
the heart. 

Obtainable from Boots The Chemists, Taylors’ Drug 
Stores, and all other chemists at 1/8 and 3/- per box. 


If your chemist does not happen to have CEPHOS 
in stock semd 1/8 or 3/- im stamps or P.O. to 


CEPHOS, LIMITED, BLACKBURN, 
and they will send it to you Post Free 


Write to-day for FREE SAMPLE, mentioning “The Quiver.” , 
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TheRussian Famine s Terrible Toll: 





AGONISING SCENES TOO AWFUL 


: 
| 


TO BE DESCRIBED. 





Immediate and Generous Help Wanted at once to 
Check the World’s Greatest Tragedy of Infant Suffering 
and Mortality. 


Remorselesely have suffering little ohildren 
in the Famine-stricken areas of Russia been 
driven to a death too horrible to contemplate. 
Their bodies have been tortured with the 
gnawing pains of hunger, their hearts wrung 
with anguish as they saw friend after friend 
succumb to the inevitable, and realised that 
THEIR OWN END would be soon—but none the 
less horrible. And the terrible Death Roll is 
daily increasing. The mere contemplation of 
the coming Burning Hunger of Summer, and 
the awful epidemics which will be engendered 
by the Heat, makes one shudder. The world 
is witnessing a tragedy of infant suffering 
such as it has never seen or imagined. 





Those who have visited the Famine Areas and seen 
the haunting look in the big staring eyes of the 
starving little ones, can never forget them. They 
seem to follow them wherever they go. Will you not 
rescue one or more of these victims of the most terribe 
Vsitation the worid has ever seen, clinging to life to 
the last, whilet the dead and dying lie around them? 
Can you think of this terribie agony and fail to par- 
tioipata in this the greatest reseue work the world 
has ever known 7? 














CORPSES PILED IN COMMON CRAVES, 





So terrible is the Death Roll that in almost 
every district of the Famine Area there isa 
continuous procession of the dying peopl 
carrying the dead to the common graves 
ghastly yawning pits, which day by day receis 
innumerable fresh victims. 


Hour by hour child after child is droppin; 
into the yawning grave. This endless strear 
of corpses keeps falling, falling, falling, int 
the open pit. Will you not help to stem this 
stream? Will you not stand in front of the 
grave and sratch those little ones from tl 
brink out of the very hands of Death? You 


can buy them back. You can buy them back 
NOW. 


THESE LIVES COST ONE POUND. OW 


MANY LIVES WILL YOU BUY? 











ONE PENNY HALFPENNY keeps a child fora 
day—only one penny halfpenny! This tiny 
sum makes all the difference to a little 
sufferer between Agony and Happiness! One 
pound feeds a child for twenty weeks. 


With swollen bodies, 
maddened by hunger and despair, the 
wretched people have been eating clay and 
grass and refuse. And the (details ar 
too horrible to print). 


emaciated lit 


‘*T have been through Hell,” is the custo 
ary comment ot British travellers. 


WHAT THE “SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND" 








IS DOING, 
The * Save the Children Fund” gives t I 
to suffering CHILDREN, snatching then 
from an appalling death. The “Save @ 


Children Fund,” under British control, 5 

undertaken to feed children in the faml 

areas of Russia with plain but wholesome, ho 
nourishing food. The Fund has SEVERAL 
HUNDRED KITCHENS working in Russi 
and every kitchen means life to many starvi 
little ones. All that has been done is, howevél, i 
but one iota of what MUST be done. 4 
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IMMEDIATE ACTION ALONE CAN SAVE THE 





LIVES OF RUSSIAS STRICKEN LITTLE ONES! 





It is a true but terrible fact that unless we 
are sent more money immediately the doors 
of many of our Kitchens will have to be 
come to them, 
crying piteously in their despair, and WILL 
No more bread, no 


closed. The children will 


BE TURNED AWAY. 
more hot soup, no more 
rice and cocoa —not a 
broken scrap, not a mouth 
fuloffood. Their agonising 
cries will fall on deaf ears ; 
in vain will their little 
hands be held out. The 
waiting, clamouring child- 
ren will be driven away. 

They will stagger off 
along the roads to the 
wretched hovels, where 
they will fall down to die. 
For hours and hours, for 
days and days, they will 
linger on. How slowly 
the hours of suffering will 
pass! 

Children’s arms are ex- 
tended to you—their wail 
for food—their tiny voices 
are almost hushed by death. 
Listen! their call is in the 
air. Every moan of wind 
in the trees is but the echo 
of the waning voice of a 
dying child. Is your con- 
science clear? Even now 
babies are dying—even as 
you read these words tiny 
toddlers are succumbing — 
every hour boys and girls 
wilt and die just like roses 
from Nature's garden, Can 
you ignore the small child’s 
voice that says, ‘* HELP! 


and HELP QUICKLY”? 


YOU CAN HELP IF YOU WILL 


You are not 
give to a fantastic 





asked to 
cause- 


your money is wanted to stave off starvation 
—Is. will feed a child for a week 


a life! 


The Save the Children Fund, The Russian 
Famine Relief Fund, The Society of Friends’ Fund, 
stupendous the task of Relief is 
et for Co-oferution, have agreed to 
worr together under a Joint Committee of repre- 
ith Sir Benjamin 


realising how 
ant the need 


sentatives of each 
Robinson as Chairman. 


If you have given before—please give again. 


If you have never given—give NOW—if you 
never give again. Every hour’s delay means 
another DEATH. 

You cannot bring back those who have 
perished, but now with an open heart and 
willing spirit you can play your part in the 
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To such desperate straits have the people been driven In some districts that 
they have eaten the straw with which their houses were roofed—and the rest 
of their homes have been used for fuel. Now, foodiess and without shelter, 
they huddie together or wander forth to die! Suffering unparalleled in Its 
intensity is the lot of hundreds of thousands. it beggars desoription and 
defies imagination! Those who have witnessed it say that they have been 
through Hell. For Mercy’s sake, give, give again, and continue to give. 





Fund, i 


greatest Humanitarian Crusade which the 
mind of man has ever conceived on behalf of 
suffering dying people. 


f1 will save 


Do not hesitate—do not pause — because 
each instant’s delay means another life sacri- 
ficed! Send now, immediately, ALL YOU 
CAN to 
LORD WEARDALE, Chairman of Committee of 
‘‘Save the Children Fund” (Room 348a), 42 
Langham St., Creat Portland St., London, W.1. 


Xill 
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MANY DYSPEPTICS WHO ARE OBLIGED ‘> >./§| SOLDBY 
TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA FIND THEY {f7/) Bi) ALL 
L CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH ‘\( || GROCERS 
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CASSELL’S 
2/-xer FICTION 


HTT UPC CELLU LUU TULL LLL RL LoL os 


—Sundapy— 


Ie 


A Series of Reprints of some of the 
most Popular Stories by eminent 
novelists. 


Special Articles 
every week 





ANNIE S. SWAN 
H. A. VACHELL 
OLIVE WADSLEY 
HUGH WALPOLE 
H. G. WELLS 
IA. R. WYLIE 
A complete list of Book 
post free 
La Belle Sauvage, 


J. M. BARRIE The Little Minister = by 

** BARTIMEUS” An Awfully Big Adventure = 

ARNOLD BENNETT The Lion's Share = 

E. F, BENSON Mike = Edmund Gosse ( 

2.4 a The Pagoda Tree = 

A a Unrest = 4 

A. CONAN DOYLE The Doings of Raffles Haw = | T. P. O’Connor, M.P. | 

H, RIDER HAGGARD King Solomon's Mines = | i. | — 

WILLIAM LE QUEUX The Elusive Four = | Frederick Grundy 

L. J. MILN Mr Wao = D 

E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM The Double Four = | N - 

BARONESS ORCZY = The League of the Scarlet = Ernest ewman 
imperne = | : 

GERTRUDE PAGE Far from the Limelicht 

MAX PEMBERTON The Iron Pirate Sydney Carroll 

SAX ROHMER Dope 


A Favourite of Fortune 
The Soul! of Susan Vellam 


The Thirty Days 

Mr. Britling Sees it Through 
Towards Morning 

s in this 


m application. 








“TWO PENCE 


Belonging 








series will be sent 


— Gimes— 


London, E.C.4. 
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guaranteed Durobelle, 
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REPLACED FREE if Colours Fade. 


TENS Or THOUSANDS Casement Cloths, ‘1 i from 1/44 per yd 
of satisfied purchasers the world ner oma Bee ny frow ak : 
over have proven the ab olute per- Pa Darnas t Keps and 
manence of Durobelle colour It ae gg Mae ang ts ; 

. . - . adras Muslins, B 4 to 
is not even “* penny wise” to put up per 
casements or curtains of ord Vv 7) 22 ed 4 , 

4 fare z e 
materials, Choose the pe ef beu ‘ trot 
sold 


old only 
by Allens of Bournemouth, and 
be certain of enduring satisfaction 









SS write NOW for 
Post Free Patterns. 


Here are some Durobelle 
textures, 


Patterns Loaned Free 





J.J.ALLEN, LTD., 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
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ALKIA SALTRATES 


GETS YOU OUT OF THE GLOOM 
OF AILMENTS & MISERY 























ne tal 


NO OTHER 


INTO THE SUNSHINE OF 
HEALTH & HAPPINESS. 














Unrivalled as a specific for LIVER, KIDNEY, STOMACH AND INTESTINAL DISORDERS. 


AssoLuU TELY pure, safe, sure and always reliable. 


¢ ; economical because it is so highly concentrated that the necessary 
ry half the dose you usually take of an ordinary Saline. : 


pleasant-tasting drink. Specially 
doses are extremely small. y 

your tea every morning for a wee 

or money back. Obtainable at all chemists. 


G 





Instantly forms a sparkling effervescent and 


Try a pinch in 


eek. There will be no detectable taste from it, Satisfaction guaranteed 











DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than OROINARY COFFEE. 

















" JNVALID FURNITURE . fi A 
y 


Sa) 


ems} rou “ 
: "1.6 7192 \ ted $8.70 Persere ent ~ Se} | 
Write for & 5.10.0 a silos weifrong atachne T 


5.0 1G. SoS: 


ILLUSTRATED CATALQGUE. 1.1s.0 


Che SURGICAL MANUFACTURING C2 7? 
85/85 MORTIMER ST., LONDON, W. 1 











Kensit’s Wickliffe Preachers 


proclaim 


An Open Bible 


to counteract 


Roman Aggression 


in 
ye 
Town and Village. 
The need for the maintenance of their Gospel 
Protestant Missions is fully demonstrated by the record 
of superstition and idolatry following the Roman 
Church everywhere, 
Read the stirring illustrated article 


‘*What I Saw in Rome,” 
By J. A. KENSIT, 
in the yuNE 


‘*Churchman's Magazine,” 
Single Copy, 3d. - 1 dozen 2/3, post free, 
Gifts for the Fund and orders for literature 
should be addressed— 


PROTESTANT TRUTH SOCIETY 


(Incerperated) 


d), 
3 & 4, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4, 
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‘B for Bo’sun’ 71 


™ HEN | first went to sea 
in the old training squadron 
in the eighties I learned to smoke 


PLAYER’S, and it has been 


good enough for me ever since.” 








Murti 


TAAL ALU 





~ PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 


Tobacco ana Cigarettes _ 


“ ° - ~ . a) & BYERS 
Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking. irene 


f24 = yy \ 
. P _— ‘ at Pee) 
May be obtained from all Tobacconists and B ean A} 
Stores in the original Packets and Tins. 






















PRACTICAL : INFORMATIVE : HELPFUL: 


The New Illustrated Weekly—to which Senatore 
Marconi sent a warm greeting from Mid-Atlantic 
—is designed to help in every way all AMATEUR 
Experimenters in and Users of Wireless Telegraphy. 
@ It is the only journal devoted exclusively to the 
interests of Wireless Amateurs. 





FASCINATING—INDISPENSABLE. 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 
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Ideal Home 
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The Ideal Soap 
for the 


ROM far Australia, 13,000 miles away, comes the ideal Soap 

for use in the Ideal Home. Nearly a quarter million women 
have already proved that “ Preservene”™ Soap makes an ideal 
washing day. The clothes are simply boiled in the copper with 
the soap and come out spotlessly white and stainless without any 
rubbing or scrubbing. 


The process is extremely simple, and it is all done in ONE 
HOUR. The clothes last longer on account of the remarkable 
purity of the soap, and the scientific way in which it is manufactured. 


“ Preservene” Soap is a high-grade toilet soap. It is most 
delightful for the bath, and in hot water produces a lovely soft 
creamy lather. It lasts at least three times as long as ordinary 
soap and will not waste if left in the water. 


If unable to obtain from your Grocer, please send for a free 
sample to Dept. Q, Australian Soap Co., 6 New Compton 
Street, London, W.C.2. 


PRESERV 





‘es’ SOAP = E&se 
Per ea bar 
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A TRIUMPH! 


LOVELY CAKES without the chance of a failure, and 
at A MINIMUM COsT! 





TAKE 1 packet of ‘* Fulcreem” Cake Flour, the plain 
Madeira or the Cake Flour with fruit—either of which 
your grocer will be pleased to sell—s5 oz. of butter or 
Beef Dripping, 1 Egg, and a gill of Milk. 


MIX WELL in an earthenware or good enamel bowl, 
and use a wooden spoon—never use metal—put the 
butter into the flour with the tips of the fingers—it keeps 
it cool—till it’s like fine bread crumbs. Beat the eggs 
thoroughly, add your fruit last, and see that it’s well- 
cleaned and dry—wet fruit makes the cake heavy, 
LINE YOUR TIN well with greaseproof paper. Bake 
briskly in hot oven, try with a clean skewer, and don't 
bang your oven door. 


WHEN COOKED leave in tin for 5 minutes and then 
stand on wire tray away from draught till cool. 


Fi (, ? ne 
CAKES KEEP MOIST AND IN PERFECT 


CONDITION FOR A WEEK OR MORE! 


You can do ‘ Fulcreem" Cookery in your afternoon 
gown. It is so clean and easy. 





PLAISTOWE & CO., Ltd. 








King’s Cross, N.1. = | 














CASSELL’S 
“WORK” HANDBOOKS 








and the Expert. 


These Practical Manuals (and many others in this the most in- 
structive and comprehensive series of popular Handbooks) are 


_ illustrated and are invaluable to the Amateur, the Handyman 





Building Model Boats. 

Camera Making. 

Cycle Repairing and Adjusting. 

Electric Accumulators. 

Fishing Rods and Tackle, 
Making and Mending. 

Furniture Repairing. 

Gramophones and Phonographs. 

Household Repairs. 

Incubators and Chicken Rearers. 

Magneto Repair and Adjustment. 












(tthe House «Cassell 


Miniature Electric Light. 

Model Aeroplanes. 

Motor Cycles and Side-cars: Con 
struction, Repair and Manage- 
ment. 

Photography Simplified. 

Poultry Houses and Appliances. 

Rustic Carpentry. 

Small Lathes: Making and Using. 

Wireless Telegraphy and Tele- 
phony. 


A Complete Ilastrated List of 
Cassall’s Technical Books will 
be sent post free on application 


La Belle Sauvage 
London, B.C.4. 
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FORGET YOUR FOOT TROUBLES 








_— 
REU UDEL BATH SALTRATES 


THE BEST OF ALL BATH PREPARATIONS. 
Banishes Corns, Callouses, etc., stops Rheumatic and even Gouty pains within ten minutes. 
At all Chemists, prices 2/- & 3/3 (double size). 























I SELL SUEDE LEATHER 
in all colours at 11d. sq. ft. 


LADIES! SAVE MONEY! 
and make your own reliable gloves, 
hats, dorothy bags, chair covers, etc 
Send ad. stamped addressed envelope for 
a tullset of beautiful patterns. - CATT, 
Leather Merchant, NORTHAMPTON. 





x ay PEACHS CURTAINS 


« urtains that are just right igh. ery style 
of House. , every type ot Window and scheme 
of decora 

Send now ‘for Catalogue to find the right 
Curtains tor y dows, 
tg22 New Vi Ae “Ss. go from the Looms 

Nottingham Net Curtains, Imperial Her 
Curtains,  ordine Colornets, ( as¢ement Cur 
tains. ‘‘The Weave that Wears,”’ Nets, 
Musl.ns, bags Linens, Hosiery, Laces 

. PEACH & sONS 
120 The Looms, NOTTIN GHAM 
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Your furnishing house 
can show you samples 














is the finest upholstering 
material you can buy 


Its tasteful leather grains and 
colourings strike a note of 
simple dignity in the home, 
whilst its hard-wearing qualities 
make it the ideal upholstering 
material. It is exactly like 
leather in appearance, wears 
longer, and costs considerably 
less. 








REXINE LTD., 


Rexine Works, Hyde, nr. Manchester 
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Long Stockings = 
= for h Gymnasium 


e000 0000008 





Having supplied these Stockings for some years to the Principal 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES, we have every con- 

fidence in recommending them for HARD VW/EAR and BEST 
VALUE. 

Ist Quality 83 9 9} 10 in. foot 

BLACK & TAN COTTON 3/11 3/11 3/11 4/11 pai 


Ist Quality 
BLACK CASHMERE . 5/11 5/11 5/11 6/11 , 


2nd Quality 
BLACK CASHMERE... 4/11 4/11 4/11 5/11 , 
TAN, DARK TAN, and BROWN CASHMERE in three 


qualities. 


We also stock UNDYED COTTON GYM HOSE, suitable 
for dyeing to Special Shades for Sports Clubs, etc. All sizes, 
3/11 pair. 


e@ececeo Ocecesce 


Gymnastic & Sports Knickers 


Special Quality, All-Wool Woven Fabric, Fashioned Waist, 
Short Legs 18 20 2224 26 28 in. 


6/11 6/11 7/6 7/6 7/11 7/11 
GYMNASIUM BELT SUSPENDERS, 2/11 
Carriage Paid on all orders of 20/- upwards. 


eeeceo OCeccee 


PRICE LIST sent POST FREE on application. 


E. P. ROSE & SON, Ltd., 
<= Hosiery Specialists, BEDFORD — 


! 
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ALL Seasons and their changes please alike— 
when you wear 





“LUVISCA” 
silk, washes better than silk, and is cheaper than silk. 
APERS SELL ** LUVISCA,” 
Striped designs, 3/114 per yd. 
Iso Blouses ready-to-wear, Standard as to 
cut, and finish, in all newest stvles and designs, 12/11 each. 
upon seeing the BLUE Nec ab. 
direct to COUR- 
19 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2. 


ALL DR 


shades and colourings. 


shades, 4 


size 


If any difficulty in obtaining please 


TAULDS, LTD. (Dept. 83), 


looks like silk, is 


6 per yd 


Insis 
write 


99 BLOUSES, 
FROCKS, 

JUMPERS, 
DRESSES, 


more durable 


37-38 ins. wide, in latest 


etc, 
than 


Plain 
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‘fRobin Hood” 


By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 


My August Number will be a Special Holiday Story Number, 
I am giving the first instalment of a new story by Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds, entitled ‘* Robin Hood,” and dealing with life in the 
Canadian North-West. There will be other stories by Austin 
Philips, Ethel Talbot, James A. Andrews, etc. 

A feature of the number will be the account of a walk round 


the Sea of Galilee. The writer, the Rev. H. S. McClelland of 
e) 
3 
¥ 
b 
3 






Glasgow, attempted this recently, fell into the hands of the Bedouin, 
and nearly lost his life. He has written the story of his adventures 
for Tue Quiver, and a thrilling story it is. An article describing 
the amazing position of things in Berlin; by 

one who has recently been there, is entitled ll Aches 
“ Where Thrift is Extravagant.” 
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ws BARNARDOS HOMES 


T(ANNUAL 
HALF-CROWN COLLECTION 


PLEASE SPARE 


26 


The Largest Fa mily in theWorld 


Cheques payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Founder’s Day 
Fund” and crossed may be addressed to the Director, 
Rear-Admiral Sir Harry Stileman (Dept. Q 4), 38 to 26, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.J, 


| Please help to beat last years total of 302 804 half- crowns 
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Cornsome whiteness. 














WHITE frocks on the golden sands 
—the snowy purity of whiteness 
with the clean freshness of the sea. 
Omo enhances the charm and 
simplicity of white things. Linen 
washed with Omo is distinctive 
because of its dazzling whiteness. 
Omo brings to the copper all the 
bleaching and purifying qualities of 
pure, fresh air. But the clothes 
must be boiled to make the oxygen 
properties fully effective. 
NOT FOR COLOURS, WOOLLENS OR FLANNELS 
Put the white things into cold water with 


OMO, bring to the boil, let them boil for 
half-an-hour, rinse and hang to dry. 


IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE 
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R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, Liverpool, West Bromwich and London. 














OMO is made 
es name 


me in every |LOfedkey 
household. 
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or the same reasons 
that you eat fresh fruit 
-drink ENO’s FruitSalt 


You eat an orange, an apple, or some 
grapes for their delicious taste, and because 
they refresh and cleanse the palate and 
correct digestion. 


ENO’s FRUIT SALT hasthe The Pleasant Taste of ENO 


same properties as fresh ripe —fresh, ins 

- ® ° » i matur feature oft H b 

fruit, and is equally delicious tn this, as in other respects, ENO , 
| feachine It has the s; » by itself In ENO there are no d mineral 

and refreshing. It has the same sage ee * otesesenggpioneg x 

natural power to correct internal ter 


ENO is the most palatable of s 


disorders and promote good ae is 


health. Fresh fruit isoften scarce 


1 by testing its rt 3 . 
and dear, but ENO supplies its 9 
virtues at less cost and in a > N €> os 
more convenient, concentrated 
form. ENO agrees with the FRU IT SALT 


most delicate constitution — it Of all Chemists and Stores 
is sO pure and so carefully In two sizes now 


yrepared. Ask your own doctor. Household Size 3/ Handy Size 1/9 
I ] 3 





$$$ 


J Cc. ENO LT R.,. “Pavitt LF ** WORKS, LONDON, s.E 



































Poison Gas 





Poison gas ought to be prohi- 
bited by the rules of war: yet 
how few clean fighters there are ! 





I mean that quite a host 
of people seem to make a prac- 
tice of besmirching tieir neigh- 
bours—spreading little scandals, 
drawing ugly inferences, back- 
biting: in a word, using toison 
gas. 


>” 


= 
; 
as 


y, 
y 


If you must fight, ficht 
cleanly. Make your accusation, 
show your proof, demand re- 
dress. But don’t go about li oking 
for scandals; don’t manufacture 
grievances and magnify them 
Don’t pass on idle tales and 
doubtful reports. Dowt whiszer, 
shake your head, insinuate. 


Ry 
‘: be’ > ; 
hl OB itadd Big 
a Te 
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conn Se Remember that every' ody 
’ i Nabe wer . 
pacar en respecis the licn But no crea- 
EM iY a Te MA ; : ; 
ture on earth is more detested 
than the snake in the grass. 
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A DINNER 
OF HERBS 


Ly Anne Merwin 


ADY FAULKNER ended her letter with 


a “ Cordiall; 





signed her name, but r whole expres- 
: eater > i chine anf “ ei eaera 9? 
sion was anything bi cordially yours. 
There was a decision about 
her mouth, and quite cold and 





steely. 

“Why I should put to give Iris 
Gore’s girl another opportunity to marry well, 
I don’t know,” she told “TI have 
washed my hands of Mil l 


- 
ady, 


and here I am relenting and giving her a 
third trial.” 

She closed the envelope with a splash of sad 
purple wax, and prt 1 her gold seal ring on 


to the blob with unnecessary for 
rang and gave the letter to be posted. 
“Tris Gore can never say t } 


her girl equal chances with mine.”? She rose as 

she spoke, jammed r garden hat a bit farther 

over her sun 1 face, reached for her gloves 
»» 


and shears, and said, 
pair of impatient Irish terriers 
waited for her wi 
that the terriers both ran for t) 


and Mimsie t it first, w n 








len basket, 
Denny let 











her keep it, gentleman ld, and they all 
went out int rden ; 

Grubbi: | lly yr the herba- 
ceous borders, her ladyship 1 laid aside her 
vexation. Th n sunny a noon stretched 
ahead of h lhere w 1 1 1 ne to tea 
except herself and tl! J | rs were 
coming on thi urs bett last, and the 
delphiniums that she had « ruthlessly down 
to their very roots, ler t wrathful nose of 
her head gardener, were | ng | and tall 
again, 

“Ha, ha!’’ gs Lid to the dogs, 
“that’s the time I proved him in the wrong.”? 

Denny wagged his stumpv tail vigorously, 
wi t i il f wet tong 1e 
over the cl f hes 

“Stop it, M m9 lt log 
out on the turf, 1 , 
it. 

Lady Faulk | 1 at heart 
ever with a willis t in t 1 

"as res} tory per 
; e had mad I er told 
her to, the best t Chi 
Matriage had tu t | nel 


being snatched by his people from an 
chorus lady who had just brought him to the 
verge of proposing, had found his nature-loving, 
indifferent fiancée a ¢ change and 
ief. Immediately on their marriage he began 
ke very real love to her. The young bride 
k to it kindly. heir honeymoon waned, 
only to discover to them a new moon rising 
that was every bit as beautiful as the honey one 
had been. And so it went on. Lord Faulkner 
devoted and_ stayed devoted. Lady 
Faulkner was interested in her husband and 
stayed and loved him with all her 
heart. In a vague way she laid the success of 
her marriage to her mother. At least, when her 
mother preened herself complacently she helped 
with the preening by a that her mar- 
wished. So when 


elderly 


Ly 


great 








was 


interested 


grecing 
that could be 
her own two daughters grew to marriageable 


husbands for 


riage was all 
age, she cast about her for 
them. For Angela she chose young Arkwright, 
and that had turned out well. And for Joan 
a fair-haired, rather rich young parson, and 
that had been, ything, even better. Lady 
of a short three-cornered 
father and young 


suitable 


Faulkner neve 





conversation, Wi 
Arkwright for the corners. 

** Your mother,’ said Angel 
nined on this match. N 
* here he winked in a most 
manner at the two, ‘Sno matter 
how—oh, I say, don’t let her know how gone 
you are on each other or she’ll think that maybe 
1ad some choice in the matter, and that she 
didn’t arrange the whole thing, bless her.’’ 
had swayed Lady 
rather rich parson 
reminded her of 
! t he was certain to 
1 husband. She never knew that the 
entered her daughter’s mind at the 
same time. So the gods were good to her and 
she had her own way. Her daughters had 
theirs at the same time, which is none too 
the case in the delicate art of mat 
1 


\ 1 
en thus blessed in 


a’s father, ‘* has 


matter how you 


oan’s case sentiment 
Faulkner in favour of the 
rn 


e something about him 


Lord Faulkner, and she fe 
make a go 


same idea 


olten 
h-making. 
ier efforts for her 
own girls, Lady Faulkner turned her attention 
to Iris Gore’s daughter, Mildred. 

dear,’? Lord F 


aulkner 


nselled. ‘‘ Enough is as good as a feast. 
\ have married off Angela and Joan. Now 
let you and me be happy ever after.”’ 
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“ Old dear,” 
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the back of his mind lurked 

lady from whose clutches 

excellent mother, aided and 

n frantic parents, had so 
So he answered: 


breakfast table at 


her name be 
vil 

Gerald and the 

tly deaf Lord 

it in the com 

bo of tem- 

forgotten 

1 devoted 

ot the 

to the new 
rarden 


sje 
The morning 
ost brought 
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i ar 
servants busy,’’ he told them. 
serving relays of meals t 
luncheon, too early fe ] 

a I cd 
al 
j 1 
) Fe if 
ly 
‘ t t t ¢ 
conve this i rr 
and decided t it ] 
it Mildred I rl w 
elf, perha prettier tha 
tor when ew ff gus 
there was a w l k al 
the way that é ttled he 
and I red t t Before 
he reached t } 1-I 
i small f ; 
** Here t ‘ } 
I idy Fa 
“What re ae 
** The t i ’ 
for Mildred, and ‘ 
caught in nx I 
“* Mildred has <« 1 it 
woul } 
asked- 
“Oh, that yw 1 
have asked r mother a 
noc? 
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al 1 
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lered 
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know how to 
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account, and I am. I know I have been a 


” 


heavy drag on your poor little income-—-- 
“ Oh, Mildred, how can you say that? ” 
“] have been, and am,’’ said Mildred. ‘* We 


must look at facts, as you say, and that’s the 
biggest one of all. It’s lly the reason why 
Auntie Helen is working so hard to marry me 
off. Well, I won’t make any trouble, mumsie,”’ 
she suddenly stooped and kissed her mother. 
“T’ll be a nice little lamb led to the altar. 
Lord Selby’s little lamb. I don’t see why he 
wants to marry me, though.”’ 

‘“ But he does want to, or at least he told 
Helen he had made up his mind to settle down 
and she feels sure he will propose to you. He 
takes the responsibilities of his new position 
very seriously. It seems there was a girl—oh, 
gomeone quite beneath him, but he was going 
to marry her—only he cam« unexpectedly into 
the title, and——”” 

“ The wretched man!’’ cried Mildred. 

“Oh, it wasn’t he! It was the girl. She 
wouldn’t. So he says it doesn’t matter so much 
—] mean——’’ She broke off in some confusion, 

“© A marriage has been arranged,’ you mean, 
How old-fashioned it sounds! And the girl 
wouldn’t marry him? Didn’t she care? ”’ 





“Oh, my dear child,’? Mrs. Gore became 
emotional, ‘‘ she cared awf 
he is frightfully cut up. She’s an innkeeper’s 
daughter, not at all educated, and quite mad 
about him. He’d got her to say yes—hadn’t 
told her, y know, about the title. Then she 
found it out in a paper, and she just sent him 


And Helen says 











‘ r’s daughter, per- 
laps he’ll ta I ae 
* There’s t Inner ¢ ,’ Mrs. Gore’s voice 
evidenced } f at the fnterruption, 
<se 
Fauikner Court was a delight place to visit. 
Ther were i ( int t things to do. 
At the end of a few days Mildred had done 
them all. She had rushed from one thing t 
another, giving herself 1 time to think. And 
at night tl uthful tdoor exercise with 
whi she had filled 1 } rs of the day 
Drought h f sleep. : 
On a quiet n ift n she went down 
to the thatched roof boat-t t was at the 
Mt of the lawn), an \ tful little bal- 
cony she t { rself ‘ rtable chair, 
determined to come at t% decision as 
Oo her fut It w od ind queer here at 
the Court w t Gerald. She felt it would be 
dd and que t \ vhere without 
Gerald 
_ fearfully stup I * she told her- 
Seu * because Ge dist bov that ever 
lived. I know quite \ would never give 
up oa vthing ior me Or.” e adc d, ‘tor 
_ * That's > tisfaction, It’s 
veastiy of me to hang t r little mother like 
Mus, when by being just t civil I could 
probably marry a be off inds for good.”’ 
There was th ind of mieone moving in 
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the boat-house beneath her. She looked over the 
edge of the balcony and saw the doors open and 
a punt come slowly into view. In it was Lord 
Selby. They had become fairly well acquainted 
during these few days. If it hadn’t have been 
Aunt Helen’s and her mother’s heads cocked 
toward one another every time he appeared, 
Mildred would rather have liked him. He was 
a great deal nicer than when he had been John 
Langhorne, though he was a bit absent-minded, 
and it was not always complimentary to think 
that it might be the innkeeper’s daughter that 
brought that far-off look to his face. 

He looked up and caught her gaze. ‘*‘ Come 
out for a bit, do,’’? he called. ‘There was no 
reason why she should not, every reason why 
she should, the best reason being that Mrs. 
Gore and Lady Faulkner were sitting on a 
seat under the big yew tree, and that Mildred 
and Lord Selby were under their close observa 
tion. Mildred knew without seeing it that her 
mother was holding her knitting suspended till 
she should hear her daughter’s answer. So she 
called down to Lord Selby : 

‘* How jolly! Ill come if you’ll let me punt.”’ 
And, under her breath, ** I hope they’re satis- 
fied !”? 

She caught, as she gave a flying glance over 
her shoulder, a complacent smile on Lady 
Faulkner’s face, and saw her mother begin to 
knit fast. Then she went down the steps to the 
landing-stage. 

‘““Take a scarf, dear?’? cried Mrs. Gore 
Mildred thanked her mother, sweetly declining 
the scarf, and stepped into the punt with the aid 
of Lord Selby’s extended hand. 

The two ladies watched them. They made a 
pretty picture—the long, low lines of the punt, 
the slow, graceful bend and curve of Mildred’s 
lithe body as she leaned her weight on the pole 


or brought it up, dripping, for another plunge. 
Lord Selby’s  white-flannelled figure = was 
stretched on the blue cushions of the punt. 


1 


Mildred’s mother spoke hopefully to Lady 
Faulkner, and Lady Faulkner said that things 
were looking fairly well, and she thought she 
would go in and take a nap. And the punt 
was shut from their sight by a bend in the 
river. Noone guessed how Mildred was hating 
Lord Selby at that moment. She hated him for 
asking her to come in the punt; she hated him 
for wishing to “settle down,” for being alive 
and in the world at all, and, above all, for 
g this punt, t 
that Gerald always had favoured and in which 
they had spent many idle hours, drifting up or 
down this lovely reach of the river. Anv 
friendly feeling she had had for Selby vanished 
now that they were alone together. She pushed 





one with the blue cushions 





him from her consciousness, and swiftly there 
came to her mind the time when she and Gerald 
had taken their tea to the little island a mile 

rther down the river The spirit lamp had 
exploded, and her dress had caught fire. Gerald 


had seized her quickly, roughly, and then the 
tire was out, and they were looking with white, 
frightened faces into each other's eyes. Then 
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rald had ‘ his | nt har t it t 
f ht t he found t and er it, 
and she had punted the boat hor Just now 
he w ting, only then it had be Gerald’ 
head that i the | e | t ! I ind 
G a that met ] even then it 
had |} r e between ther lwa CiCce 

I bel I'll let 4 et lor ifte un,” 

i « ( I 1 pla th Se 

rh } rbed é wanderin th hts. 
<1 } 1} + t ‘ ; nd 
he f é t to th ture The man who was 
tand ea 1 t lear t 
1 we | nan with a fortune and a 
title, might in time be he ] band Surely 
lite w ff h ful ffer r en-pt ne 
S} \ 1 rou herse'f, she would smile, she 
wouldn’t hold aloof any lonver: and the nt 
swiftly glided th h the water, and she looked 
up and began to talk to Lora Selby. 

Lo 

In the Highlands of Scotland there is a pretty 

white ir that nest] down among the moun 





The two who came up the 


the 


ps 


and so slowly across 





were hand in hand "— 





ta Int tt! th 5 
the t blir vat t \ 
At th t el iz 1D t 
old e, was wait | 
en I Cc i Gy 
Wwe for th t I St 
and mar | be t t 
Gerald ha t 
oillic | sal t 
nd 1D | 
vague hint ‘ f 

would ta notice t 
own strea | ] 
won his wa t! t t 
Highland |} t Gere 
the sense of t \ 
he was fishit He} line tional 
I talit th h I - 
to mal r f the it hd) stam eteeill 
just above the ] He { 
the inn, over the sweet-scented len, 
most att tive i had tt \ te 
comfortably for an indefinite st I} rn- 
ing he had waited for the t, and the t was 








wn 











late. It finally came, howeve ind he seized 
his letters hastily, stufted the into | por ket, 
and went out to ID ald They walked down 
the road at a 1 pace The air was like 
W nd as tl i the little bridge the 
water un neat " the the moun- 
tains, a melod t vn, and Gerald recog 

it. Tle felt i l int, a man 





igald 
hut 











2 % ire CVE alist 
m the ) i till reen | The 
te ! were Wing on the ther 
f the hedg al | I hly waved to 
t! Mist \ ng down f the top 
of } y old Ben ( broad ban fn 
ne 1 between Cre 
ild t f tl nt t flu 
f () t w l \ 1% 
not P pmalipre 
1 leper s 4 phew ll id L 
‘ ind be i Gerald, who was 
ntr pective of them, felt vaguely 
that he was on one of those rrespons:ble heights 
to which Mother Nature lift ne now and then. 
After a stiff imb they reached the tream, 
and just as it came into sight a huge salmon 
leaped. Dougald made haste, the salmon 


coquetted, then sulked, got ol 
Was drawn, a litteri 
and turned over to D 


finally 
reach, 


tinate, and 
weight, within 
igald’s tender mercies 
It was after this excitement that Gerald felt 
in his pocket and remembered his morning post. 
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He flung himself on the bank and began to open 
his letters. The first from an old friend, 
sent from his club. 


Was 


; ving you, old 
heather and toying with 
him the other day at F 
Jolly party at the ( 

with their respectiv 
Gore looks lovelier 


Inv hap, up among the 
; | Met 
Quite a 
ourt. Your 

husbands. 

than She 
k-end I was there. 
Lady I. hinted to me that Selby was the picked 
man. 

“What an old 





DY Saimon. 





aulkner Cou 





decent chap. 

cousins are hom 
Mildred 
arrived on 


ever. 


the scene the wee 


woman’s letter this is. I 


shall 





be telling you the latest fashions next. Full 
trousers, buckled at the ankle. The tie is worn 
mostly under the left ear _” 

Ass!” muttered Gerald. He frowned and 
opened the next letter. It was a few lines 


from Mildred, and from its date he could see 


that there had been some delay in forwarding : 


mother to 


“Going d 1¢ 
! Dear old river! 


Dear old Cou 


the Court. 
For tw 





pins I could quite sentimental. I can do it 
so easily—on paper, and to 1 wn grand 
mother, if [ had one Will probably see vou 
then soon Be sure and claim th int with the 
blue cushions, or that piggy-wig of an Angela 


will get it first.—Flippantly yours 


MILDRED.” 


rhis letter made him smile 


to the life. He had had 


epistles, each so. different in tone, yet each was 
Mildred. She loved the ¢ F<. he did, as 
they all did She was 1 them rhe 
worst ot if \\ s tl it \unt Hk n \ i alw Vs 
trving to get her to m meone., Ile picked 
up the first letter a 1 

“Lady I. hinted t 

The frown came back to his face. That was 


the worst of Aunt 
hinting yu son nad n 
was Angela Aunt Helen had “hinted” about 
her. Then Joan, and now Mildred Phi 


Ilelen, eal 1! Always 


Was 
not the first time she had hinted about Mildred, 
but the other times he had been there and had 
put a stop t Sel : A \ cion 
crept t of the wt n | it wi nh he was 
starin i | t A € message 
bef ! eve Nese ¢ > Wat 5 
Dougald, down there, was Sel lie. Aunt 
Helen had “hinted” for the spitality that 
Gerald w n ing. Aunt Hlelen would 
“hint,” or already had, to Mildred, to Selby, 
to—everybody A very black 1 came to 
Gerald’s ( tk ice. \l the pl {t that 
Mother Nature had granted him that morning 
Was swept away i wl f th lhe song 
of the m tains that t va fell upon 
deaf ears. 

lie tore ‘ i t te nd a cheque 


fell out. 
Herewith a sual, dear Gerald, the 
Krom Uncle Gerald.” 


withal. I 
The wherewithal! The familiar cheque, 


’ the 
The cheque meant his living, 


familiar words 


44d 
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the “wherewithal,” as his uncle so-tactfully put 
it. But the usual” stared at Gerald 
with a strange As Well, 
it was usual; it had been for years. Ever since 
dad died and left him and the mother penniless. 
rhen, after college, the mother went, too. The 
cheque grew a bit larger. Gerald was a man 
by this time. The cheque was enougn to cover 
a bit of a trip abroad; it paid for decent 
chambers on his return. It settled his club 
dues, and to do him justice Gerald tried to 
make these dues most moderate; it clothed him, 
it fed him. He was looking at his uncle’s 
signature, “Gerald Faulkner.” And he was 
Gerald Faulkner the second, and the first Gerald 
paid the way for the second. And this cheque 
in the second Gerald’s hands meant that he did 
not work, he earned nothing. ‘This was not in 
payment f any services; was gift, a@ 


“as up 


appearance. usual ! 


for it 
willing gift, the latest of so many, so very many 


a 


gifts. And the reason for it was that he was 
one of the Idle Ones, those who take and do 
not give, for whom a generous relative some- 
times feels a responsibility, but from whom 


mothers drag their daughters and fathers warn 
their sons. How had it all come ab how 
was it that he had leisure to be in these 
hills, living at the white little inn, tipping Lord 
Selby’s gillie? The cheque was the answer, 
Uncle Gerald’s cheque. And why was it that 
Aunt Helen was setting Mildred’s cap for Lord 
Selby? Uncle Gerald’s cheque was the answer 
to that, too. For if these cheques had stopped 
long ago, something would have happened. He 
would have gone to work at something. Aunt 
Helen would not have arranged to get Mildred 
to the Court, where she would be with Lord 
Selby while Gerald fished Lord Selby’s salmon 


out, 


uT 
ip 


Ss 


stream in safe seclusion. He would have been 
working, all the hateful beginnings of work 
would have been over. He would have been 





settled somewhere, with a fat screw coming in 
regularly. He could have said to Lord Selby, 
ft 


I 


“Get off my preserves,” instead « 
saying to him, 


other people 
“Get on Lord Selby’s preserves 
until he has got Mildred properly engaged to 
him.” He hated the cheque it 
meant weakness and bondage, dependence, and 
then—came the 1evulsion. Habit reasserted it 
self, his aroused dissatisfaction cooled, 
his pricked and goaded self-respect sank back 


in his hand; 


uddenly a 





into the ready arms of his alarmed self-esteem, 
and was promptly soothed and comforted. Some 
day he would say to Uncle Gerald, “This has 
gone on long enough, sir. I cannot let you sid 
Gerald carefully put the cheque away in his 
note-book and the letters in his pocket, and ran 
down the bank to Dougald. As he picked up 
his rod and began casting, he was composing 
beantiful sentences that he would say some time 
to the donor of his entire income since his child 
hood, fine sentences that contained words like 
“most appreciative,” more than a father,” 
“eternally grateful,” “no longer necessary.” 
Then a salmon, even bigger and more giittering, 
more desirable in every way than the last 








leaped in Lord Selby’s stream, and la 
Faulkner did as his Aunt Helen had planned 
he should—forgot all about Mildred, the Court 
the owner of the stream, everything « xcept that 
here was a ripping bit of sport,at hand, The 
gillie looked on admiringly. “He’s a rar 
steady hand,” he told himself. “It’s a peety th 
young laird canna bide a bit o’ work with th } 


feeshing. Maister Faulkner wull be working a 
day at it, and no grumble.” ; 

Early that evening Gerald, in the little writ 
ing-room at the inn, enclosed the cheque, with a 
deposit slip, in an envelope addressed to his 
bank. His letters lay on the writing-table be j 
fore him. He didn’t read them again, but the 
contents of each came vividly back to him 
Longer than the others lingered the words of 
Mildred’s letter : “the punt 
with the blue * Flippantly 
yours.”’ 

Gerald smiled. Yes, they always had been 
flippantly each other’s. Good friends, but 
flippant, irresponsible ones—non-love-making 
ones, who gave with a glance of the eyes, but 
took back with an idle, jesting speech, who kept 
each other in the romantic shade of unacknow 
ledged longings. Silence had been safe, so the 
man had silent. Flippancy didn’t c 


“Dear old river”; 
; and 


cushions ” ; 


been 























a girl, so Mildred had been flippant. But with 
all this there had been moments, only a few 
though, when thr xh that ou crust of self 
protection a ray of honest s ht had { 
trated. Once Mildred’s dre 1 ca it 
and he had put it out, and > had 
his burnt hand. Gerald sighed uneasi 
told himself that it was jolly « table her 
at the white inn. Good food, 2 rif 
ping alr, od gillie; the in the en 
velope would more than pay for it all, except tl 
was thrown i as it we t 
the g that wet v d to G uid Fa 
But we th 1, or were they laughi 
their sleeve Mildred, the punt with th ; 
cushions that M d had k ed to him t 
keep for her; Selby, with his confounded Hal 
close to the Court; Aunt Helen and Mildred 
mother, with their 1 ti he bobbing i 
towards Mildre the 
“picking t ig 
“ pickir t } 
couldn’t interfe t he 
Mildred we 1 he i 
felt sure of it in’t 4 
feel sure. S ? | 
He sat for a yh 
hand hed out ¢ me ] 
table. Mecl lly he 1 ind it o th 
office. In half an hour a heavy cart, the 
thing available, d vn | i. hea. | ] 
farm horse, wa arin him towards t 
tation, where the light ¢ Id be 
flagged. And _ heavil wled the moments 
For more tha ulmon or anythin n Scotl 
Gerald wanted one thing Ile wanted ti hi 
flippant friend, Mildred, the a 1 that st 
had no intention of mat ng the man wh 
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salmon-stocked stream was being left far behind 


among the darkening hills. 
sje 

Mildred had talked a good bit to Lord Selby. 
Pleasantly, charmingly, and with every in- 
tention of doing what her mother and Aunt 
Helen would approve, she had brought her con- 
versational powers to bear upon the man they 
wanted her to marry, the man upon whose face 
the innkeeper’s daughter had brought that 
sullen look. At first Mildred’s efforts met with 
very little response. “He is about as cheerful 
as a young Charon ferrying me over,” she 
thought. 

“Last summer at this time,” 
“] was in North Devon.” 

“So was I.” Lord Selby’s face had suddenly 
lighted up. “Glorious place, North Devon.” 

Mildred stared at him. “I have hit upon 
something that interests him, have I?” she 
thought. 

Then it transpired that Lord Selby could talk. 
Fluently and vividly he spoke of North Devon. 
fo the rhythm of the punt pole’s swing he de- 
scribed to a silent Mildred the glories of North 
Devon in general and of a bit of its coast in 
particular. The girl on the blue cushions had 
unexpectedly become the best of companions. 
She knew and loved North Devon. 

“There is a little inn high up on the roughest 
part of the coast,” Lord Selby prattled on. 

Mildred’s expression of interest did not 
hange, but in imagination she was again in 
her mother’s room, and her mother was telling 
her of the girl who wouldn’t marry Lord Selby 
—hadn’t the girl something to do with an inn? 
—now that he was rich and had a title. 

“Women are queer,“ Lord Selby was saying. 
There must have been something that connected 
this remark with Devon, but she lost it. 
“ Awfully queer.’’ 

Mildred opened her mouth to make a suit- 
ably feminine response, but Lord Selby stuck 
the punt pole hard on the river bed and pushed 
“th an extra vigour, and went on: 

One wen’t marry you because you have got 
money, aud the rest won’t marry you unless you 
have.” He dragged the pole up and plunged it 
again savagely. 

“Perhaps the ‘rest’ wouldn't know how to get 
on without money.” 

“A man can work and earn it, can’t he? 
I worked before 1 was Lord Selby, jolly hard, 
too; but I got enough money to pay for 


she said aloud, 


had 


“AP my 
living as I went along, and didn’t owe a 
penny.” 
“Did you keep an inn?” Mildred asked. 
No,” answered Lord Selby quickly, “but my 


aunt keeps more than o1 
Have taken me on.” 
He scored one. 


1c, and I dare say she’d 
For his aunt, a titled and 
al re 

august personage, had opened a series of tea- 
ops, to which everyone was flo: king, sure of a 
£00 4 2 

800d tea, a moderate fee, and no And 


tips. 
Mildred had forgotten it. 
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A DINNER OF HERBS 





They were glaring politely at each other, 

when Lord Selby broke into a good-natured 
rin. 

“I say, I beg your pardon. I’m a quiet chap 
usually, but when I do talk I jabber along and 
don’t know when to stop. The thing I really 
wanted to ask you was—well, Lady Faulkner 
and your mother have been good enough to say 
that you wouldn’t say ‘ no.’” 

“Oh, but I should say ‘no, interrupted 
Mildred. Faced with the fatal question her 
heart beat unpleasantly fast. “I am sure I 
should say ‘no.’” 

“I told them I didn’t think you'd like it 
much, but I thought if I asked you very 
nicely ” He broke off, and waved his hand 
to someone on the towpath. “Look who’s com- 
ing,” he said, and turned the boat towards the 
bank. 

Mildred didn’t turn. This hateful person who 
was proposing so casually to her mustn’t think 
she was too ready. So Aunt Helen and her 
mother had let him think she wouldu’t say 
“no.” “If I asked you very nicely » Well, 
she would wait till this person he was waving 
to had gone—wait till he asked her again nively, 
and then she would answer again nicely. “No, 
no, no!” she would say. And after that the 
deluge from her mother and Aunt Helen. But 
would she? came the soberer thought. Wouldn’t 
she, like the coward she was, say “yes”? 

The man that Lord Selby had waved to had 
been watching the punt and its occupants as it 
went under the old stone arched bridge. They 
hadn’t seen him, for Lord Selby had been talk- 
ing hard and fast, and Mildred had been 
looking absorbedly at him. Gerald Faulkner, 
on the bridge, shut his teeth together on words 
that sounded strong and useful, and dashed 
down the bank and on to the towpath. He 
walked behind some low willows for a bit, and 
then stepped boldly into view. But the two in 
the boat showed no sign of noticing anybody 
or anything. He could see Lord Selby’s face, 
but his eyes went oftener to Mildred, and then 
there was a mingling of anger and what might 
be fear on his countenance. Lord Selby leaned 
forward toward Mildred. Gerald broke into 
an undignified hurry, which brought him so 
noticeably near the punt that Lord Selby at 
last saw him. 

“Hope I’m not intruding,” Gerald called, as 
the punt turned its nose into the bank. He 
hoped also that he didn’t sound as breathless 
as he felt. 

“Glad to you, old chap. 
matter with the salmon?” 

Then Mildred turned. She turned slowly and 


>» 








see What’s the 


said : 
“Why, Gerald, I thought you were in——” 
Gerald stepped into the punt. He slipped 
down by Mildred and took her hand. The 
hand turned icy cold, but he hung on. 
“Couldn’t stay away, even in bonnie Scot- 


land. You can’t, can you, Selby? You can't 


stay long away from the girl you love.” 
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There was a sound as of rushing waters in 
Mildred’s ears. She was conscious of her icy 
hand in the clutch of one almost as cold. She 
saw Gerald’s eyes mastering her, frightening 
her, and making her, oh, so crazily happy. 
And suddenly she laughed and clung back, 
and her hand got warm and warmed the one 
that held it. 

“You silly boy,” she heard herseif say. “Lord 
Selby will think that you and | are ’Arry and 
*Arriet on ’Ampstead ’Eath 

Gerald leaned over her “I don’t care what 
Selby thinks.” Then he called over his shoulder, 
“Do I, Selby?” 

Gerald’s face was close to Mildred’s, but she 
turned her trembling mouth away. He reached 
out and took the pole from Lord Selby. 

“Be a good chap and cut away, will you?” 





Lord Selby grasped Gerald’s hand and wrung 
it. He reached his other hand across to 
Mildred and wrung hers, too. 

He climbed up the bank and then turned. 
There was a wistful look on his face. “Good 
luck to you ,™ he cri d. 

“You can’t go back cn it.” Gerald found voice 
to say this after an awkward pause. 

“Neither can ye u.” 

‘I have been a lazy sl acker, Mildred.” 

“And I have been a greedy, ambitious——” 

“But we needn’t. We could be—different.” 

“We must be.” 

“No one will like it.” 

“Exce pt us “ 

“But we'll 

“ Awfully.” 

Her eyes were full of tears, and her voice 
broke. He crept quite close to her, holding 
tight to the fold 

“Why shouldn’t 1—make good?” he asked. 

And she, knowing that the devils of self doubt 
were torturing him, put her arms about him 
and said defiantly 

“You? You can do anything.” 

“Ill make you believe that,” he told her. 

“1 do believe it.” 

‘No, no. You don’t now, dear, you can’t. 
But you are going to.” 





ce it.” 


of her gown. 


Lord Faulkner came under the bridge in a 
queer little boat that was a cross between a 
small skiff and a smaller gondola. He affected 
this boat a g¢g 1 deal. No one knew how to 
make it go but he. There was an arm-like 

1 side, and he made 


little short forward stroke with a long scull 


that rested on th ipport, and the boat went 
along mehow. No one would go with him 
in it, but that hardly k ed his pleasure. 
It was the only one of it ind on the river, and 
he gloried in it. Ile passed the punt where 
Mildred w tall x earnestly to Gerala, and he 
re enized Gerald =7 I beggar,” he called 
him nder hi breatl Then he spied Lord 
Selby walkir vlong t ban! ind he slowly 
grinned a) (x il . Then he looked 

t houlde 1} h the arched bridge 
he could his wife’s mot launch coming 


toward him. He could even hear the a 
puffs of the engine that was always | 
down. He turned his hybrid gondola 
swung .nose up stream. Then he sent 


ward with short, awkward strokes of the 


scull. 
Lady Faulkner and Mrs. Gore sat 
fortable cane chairs of the launch 


sthm 


Teaking 


in 


it 


in the 


pleasantly. “Have you seen them?” call 


wife as he came near. 


“There’s a punt I could have sworn w 


down there by those willows, but it isn 


Let’s go on and have our tea. They’ re 
show up later.” He wiped the perspirat 


his forehead, as he glanced at his wife's u 


scious face. She gave an order to the 
man. The launch turned, and _ the 


ergine puffed it towards the landir 


“There’s Lord Selby,” cried Mrs. Gore 


went up the steps to the lawn. 
Mildred ? ” 

Lord Faulkner faded into the ba 
He wasn’t going to help Selby out 
heard him say 

“I’m so sorry, Lady Faulkner, | 
obliged to leave for North Dev 1 
telegram.’”’ He pulled a worn, old, t 
from his pocket. 

Lady Faulkner rose to the occasion 
pressed proper regret. The formali 
taking were brief and insincere, and I 


strode away, anxiously consulting his w 
“After this, dear Iris,” said Lady 
severely, “I wash my hands of Mildre 
Mrs. Gore sniffed audibly and app 
handkerchief to her tear-filled eves. 
“T can’t blame you, Helen,” she 


“Such chances as you have given her 


this time Gerald safe in Scotla 





ord Faulkner made an odd 
throat. 

“It’s going out in that silly old 
yours,” said his wife crossly. “Y-cur t 
ways gets queer after you've been vu th 

Lord Faulkner choked again 

“It’s going to get queerer than 
time,” he said. “Look, there’s « 
coming in.” 
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+ 
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They looked. The two who came up the 
and so slowly across the Jawn were hat 


hand and very white of face. Lady | 
stared and stared and then said 
heavens!’’ She turned to h I 
spoke softly. ‘“‘ But I didn’t know, 


that they really loved each other like t 


hen she went forward with both het 


hands held out in welcome. 
“I couldw’i—Auntie Helen, said 


brokenly. “When it car to the pl 


couldn't.” 


“Of course you couldn’t, dear child 


a dinner of herbs, you know; better a 

of herbs. Eh, Mildred And you, 

Gerald How’'ll you like a dinner of | 
“Ripping !” said Gerald, and kissed 


fervently. 









































Why do Women fail 


n Business ? 
by Marie Harrison 


N American woman who came to Eng- 
land a little while ago to study com- 
merce said to me one day: 

“Ever so many of your countrywomen are 
in business, and appear to be doing pretty 
well. Why is it that one finds so few at 
the top of their trade?” 


Why? 

She used the word trade in its widest sig- 
nificance, of course. Her words set me 
hinking. For years 
enjoyed freedom. 
closed to them for 


some women have 


political Professions 
have been 
3ut apart from those professions 


centuries 
ypened. 
in which work is highly individual, so win- 
ning quicker recognition, there are few occu- 
pations in which one finds women who have 
made triumphant successes of their jobs. 

My work as a journalist brings me into 
contact with women who are working in all 
kinds of professions. I listen eagerly for 
account of exceptional achievement, of 
women who are departmental heads, of 
women who are directing big companies, 


any 


of women who are experts in export trade, of 
women whose names are recognized as those 
of authorities on some branch of business. 


Where is the Selfsmade Woman ? 





Occasionally I hear of some woman who 
} 


has made a name for herself in business, 
and it 


th 


is a little disappointing to discover 
lat she began her business career with the 
fnormous advantage of inherited wealth or 
ame. I want to find the brilliant business 
woman who, now controlling a great stores 
or an office or works, began life as a mes 
senger girl at five shillings a week. But 
Where is she? 

The comparative failure of women in 
business is due, I think, not merely to the 
prejudices of employers, but to the inability 
of the ordinary woman to endure continu- 
ously hard work 


Let me begin with the employers. Most 
employers I know have rather nebulous 
views on what is still called the woman 
question. I do not think they feel any 
antagonism towards women in business; on 
the other hand, they certainly do not regard 
women as captives in the commercial world 
who must be set free for development. Very 
rarely do you find the man whose love of 
justice is so instinctive that he goes about 
the world giving people chances to prove 
their merit; most of us, more especially 
women, have to make our own chances. At 
the same time it is very often extraordinarily 
difficult for a woman to get that preliminary 
chance out of which 
evolved. 


other chances are 


The Fmoloyer's Part 





A woman who is kept always at copying 
work or at typing or at routine work in any 
shape or form cannot show what she can 
do. If, therefore, she happens to be working 
for an employer who by deliberate policy 
excludes women from higher positions her 
talents may remain hidden for the rest of 
her life, and at forty she may still be doing 
the work she did at twenty. 


This is a tragedy for the | 


rirl, and may 
be disastrous for the employe i It does not 
make for efficiency to have on any staff men 


or women who know that their possibilities 
Moreover, the 


employer may be a serious loser if he has 


have not been explored. 
on his staff a man or woman who can per- 
haps do brilliant things and is not allowed 
to do them. 

Therefore, to some extent the prejudice of 
employers does account for the apparent 
failure of women in business. A woman 
artist can strike out on her own, but a 
woman in business cannot strike out on her 
lepr ndent on 


the view taken of her by her employer for 


own without capital; she is « 


her chance to prove 


herself, and if she is 
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unlucky in her employer she may never get 


that chance. 


The unsympathetic attitude of employers, 
then, accounts for a certain number of cases 
of clever women who hold inferior positions 
, but, frankly, I believe that 


in business 


] 


women themselves are largely to blame for 
the fact that so many of them are still at 


the bottom of the tree. 


A Queer Case of Failure 





I should like to give a little story which 
will illustrate the point. Some little while 
ago a woman who had shown herself to be 


] 


singularly clever in business w: 


S as 


cellent linguist, had a very charming pet 


sonality, and had travelled. Also, she was 
an enthusiastic business woman, and _ the 
board of directors of the company for which 


she worked were quite satisfied that in send 


1 


ing Miss A—— to discuss business with men 
in Central Europe they were acting with 


wisdom. 


Miss A—— went, under the most pleasant 
conditions, let it be noted. She travelled 


’ 


first-class, had a sleeping cat 


provided with a cheque to cover the cost of 


such essentials as travelling rugs, and so 


on, 


Miss A—— staved exactly one week in 


Central Europe, and then, without the pet 


mission of her employers 


employers were bound to accept it. Know 
: 


ing the value of Miss A ~ in their oft 


she was not reprimanded, or severely cross- 
examined, as most women would have been, 
but the directors, talking over the matter 


determined that never again would they send 


a woman on any important mission. 


“Women are clever, often brilliant, but 


you can’t depend on them,” one of the dire 


tors said, and with that the matter wa 


closed. 


Couldn’t Stand the Loneliness 





I was rather fortunate, for the purposes 
of thi tory, in hearir later what Miss 
\ had to iv on the matte! 


“Well,” she admitted frankly, “I couldn't 
stand the loneliness My busine took only 


three or four hours a da for the rest of 
the day there was nothing to do. I don't 
know the languages of Central Europe, and 
outside of business circles I had difficul 
in making myself understood I know 


ked by 
her employers to undertake a mission for 
them in Central Europe. She was an ex- 


, returned home. 
She made illness the excuse, and _ her 


was dreadful, but I felt so horribly lo 
I just made up my mind to come h 

Is this an unusual case I hope 
Was a queer experience to find a 
whom one had always regarded as 
headed and unemotional less able to rest; 
her feelings than a girl in a new s 
sick for home and mother. 

But there was the confession. And 
can doubt the influence of s1 i re 
of trust? Women in big positions t 0 ofter 











I 
forget that women are watching them n 
less than n. It brings disc t 
evel v in to know that o1 t he 
ed ] f unequal to |} S 
ploy determined to keey 
esponsible positions in f I 
inefficiency of one highly placed woman in 
business may mean the repression 
dreds who are not given a in f 





: ] ] + . + 
ofa prejudice built on one Wo! ns faliure 





Sick Leave for Love Affairs 





I know many other cas similar to that 
I have quoted, though less flagrant. I 
women wh ediate ask | 
ila love il wrong, ) 
attern n n I to ¢ I 
he railv tion, who ¢ t ] 
day wher they feel inc 1, who ask 
for a fortnight in order to nurse sick 
mother 
I kno t t rdinarily uy 
a W an I in my] Ise oO th 
demand ‘- ( ice hicl ( 
all sid The protective in 
makes |} lor to help tl k 
sufferin eS it 1s no 
pose tl ( loyers will k kind n 
woman is a nistering angel in 
} " ti r | nse I the ( I ] 
lat Many ¢ rs find it extremely i 
in he t with fre nt Ss 
leave ence in ord tter 
do n CG,enera a 
is given t do the 1 en wh < for 
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WHY DO WOMEN FAIL IN BUSINESS ? 





had to let her go home because her children 
were ill.” 

That is the kind of conversation that 
sometimes takes place in offices. 

Now, what is the remedy? 

Any woman who wants to devote herself 
seriously to business ought to make arrange- 
ments that will prevent her from being called 
upon suddenly to leave work and take up 
some domestic duty. This sounds hard, per- 
haps, but women working in a world made 
and controlled largely by men must, for the 
sresent at any rate, accept the conditions 
which such a world imposes. If there is 
no younger sister, no relative of any kind 
who can be counted on to give real help in 
an emergency, then an arrangement ought 
to be made with a neighbour or friend. An 
employer is then at least guaranteed im- 
munity from outside demands on the time 
of his employee. 


The Habit of Dependableness 





To be temperamentally dependable, how- 
ever, is something that can only be obtained 
by force of character. The girl who gets a 
big chance has to prove herself big; she 
must be above little little 
despondencies. People in high positions are 
often lonely. That is one of the prices one 
pays for success. Women fail in business 
because they have not the capacity of men 
to concentrate on business when everything 
else in the world seems to be going wrong. 
Generally, that is a time when women want 
to run away from work and seek sympathy 
from their friends and rest and consolation 
in the country, 


lonelinesses, 


But men, from necessity of 
soul as well as from necessity of circum- 
stance, know that work has simply got to 
be done, and they do it. 

Not long ago I was talking to that won- 
derful actress, Sybil Thorndike. She told 
me that nearly all producers experience the 
greatest difficulty in finding young actresses 
who really know and love their work and 
are willing to give themselves up to it. And 
then Miss Thorndike made a very wise re- 
mark, She said: “I am afraid that the 
trouble vith these young people is that 
they have too many interests.” 
Isn't that one of the most 
planations of the failure of 
things ? 


convincing ex- 


women to do big 


When Pleasure interferes with Work 





is actresses who dance, after the fall 
of t F 
€ curtain, right through the early hours 


78 


ce 
‘ ’ 


of the morning bring tired bodies and tired 
minds to their work. Business women who 
engage in a host of unnecessary household 
duties before and after office hours have no 
freshness while they are at work. To be 
intensely interested in a number of hobbies, 
pursuits or pleasures is to utilize energy. A 
man gives most of his energy to his work. 
He finds that he must if he is to get on. 
A girl gives her energy to her hobbies, her 
friends, her pleasures, and has not a suffi- 
cient reserve to enable her to be superla- 
tively good at her job. 

Women fail at business also because they 
endure monotony less cheerfully than men. 
There is monotony in love, in religion, in 
art, in almost every form of human experi- 
ence. Every job has its dull patches. 
Woman, with her quick, imaginative tem- 
perament, finds these dull patches tedious; 
she is less able than man to concentrate on 
her work when it is exacting; she gets slack, 
hurries through a dull piece of work, hoping 
to make up for it by doing something bril 
liant another day. But there are times when 
a dull piece of work, done accurately and 
faithfully and intelligently, may be more 
valuable to an employer than a brilliant 
piece of work done easily and with no tears. 
That is something women in business have 
not yet learned. 


Women with a Grievance 





Women fail in business because of their 
habit of nursing little grievances. Men dis- 
like a woman with a grievance almost more 
than anything else in this world, and the 
temptation to have a grievance is very diffi- 
cult to resist at a time when women are 
conscious that they must still fight for their 
rights. Well, let it be a real grievance. 
Any sane employer will always listen to a 
serious complaint, but a man gets annoyed 
with a woman who is always fussing about 
something, and who wastes his time with a 
long story about the discomforts of the office 
furniture, or of a neglect to consult hei 
when arrangements were made for the staff 
holidays. 


Thoroughbness Wanted 





1 


Women fail in business because they are 


horough in their work. I do 


not always t 
not mean in routine work which is at once 
noticeable if badly executed. I am thinking 
rather of that superior work which demands 
wider knowledge than is strictly necessary 


at the moment. It is always an immense 
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advantage in business to know just a little 
than is here 
young men who do give their spare time to 


more necessary. are many 
the study of things which may eventually 
But I do not think you 


will find many women, except perhaps in 


be useful to them. 
the teaching profession, who will give up 
night after night, for instance, to the acqui- 
sition of a language which may some day be 
valuable. That incapacity to look ahead is 
one of the most serious failings in women 
business, and one which they 
seldom recognize as such. Perhaps it is the 
secret hope of marriage and the end of pro- 


who are in 


fessional or business duties which makes 
them feel it would be a waste of time to 
study in the evening. I don’t know. I do 
not want to do my sex an injustice, but in 
those callings where extra study is im- 


mensely useful I don’t find women working 
with the energy of men, and the number of 
those who do any sort of extra work is very 
small. 


Ought to be an Ideal Worker 





Given the imagination of woman and her 
often charm of allied 


capacity for concentration, his 


superior character, 


with a man’s 
dependability, real en- 


for his work, and you surely get 


his endurance; his 
thusiasm 
an ideal worker. The old-fashioned suffra- 
vette believed she had nothing to learn from 
man and everything to teach him. Modern 
woman has not altogether escaped from this 


belief. The woman who succeeds in business 


is the woman who makes the best possible 
use of her own abilities, and who is wise 
enough to adapt herself to the traditions set 
by men. Most of the traditions in busi- 
ness, anyway, have been founded and con- 


tinued because of their value 


, and it is folly 


to disregard them. I am inclined to think 





that when women use their own abilities ¢ 


their fullest powers of development, and are 
not ashamed to adopt the standard of eff 
ciency which men have set up in business, 


they may even beat men at their own trade 


A Word to Parents 





A final word to parents. The employer 
as I have indicated, is sometimes an obsta 
More 


who is her ow 


to woman’s progress in business. 
it is the herself 


obstacle. Occasionally, however, it is 


oiten 


woman 


parent. 


Parents who are unable to assure their 


daughters of an independent income 
to make it as easy as possible for th 
earn their living. No daughter, working 
hard all day, ought to be expected to he 

in household on her 


duties return. She 


needs as much playtime and relaxation 


any man, and though it may be amusin 
and a healthy diversion occasionally to set 
a table for a meal or to cook a dinner, i 


} 


neither healthy 


nor diverting to be 
pelled to discharge these duties as a 
of course. Parents should remember 
the obligations to an employer fall 


heavily on the shoulders of a daughter 
on those of a son. Few mothers care 
terfere with the work of 
how many mothers have the same s 


regard in respect to the paid work 


their bovs, but 


daughters? 

A little more sympathy from employers, 
greater earnestness on the part 
deeper understanding from parent 
think we shall hear less of the failures 
women in the business world. It is | 
these points are so well unders 1 in 
America that American women ex 1 in| 
ness; is there any reason why En I 


should permanently be their inferi rs? 


What is Your Opinion? 


I invite the opinions of my readers on this debatable subject. 
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“BRE you ready, Olivia? 
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A 
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= Tes. mothet 
“Then do 
The curtain goes up at 
wouldn’t be late for the 


[The summons—anxiou 
came up with uncon- 


1» 
come along, darling. 
two-thirty; and I 
world! ” 
impatient, in- 
deed, almost angry 
scious cruelty to Olivia Richardson in her 
bedroom, and the girl gave a final survey 
and most critical—at her 
Phen, 
hanting to look at in her 
black hat with 


despairing alike 
own charming image in the glass. 
nimble of foot, enc 
light cool frock and her big 
a hint of her red-gold hair just visible, she 
went hurrying down the staircase. In less 
than another minute mother and daughte1 
rh the ancient West 


ld 
1a 


famous ol 


were being borne throu; 
Country city towards the ‘ 
Theatre Royal with its memories of Garrick, 
Foote, and Kean. 

Indeed, half Belboro 


thither, either by tran 


bound 


1, Car, Or Carriage 


seemed 


not within memory of the living had th 


ity seen such Thespian event. Sandwic} 
men, posters, and notice-b yards, all alike 
Were announcing it: tl famous Ursula 


Umfreville Was returning to the stage. 
Ursula) Umfreville—the great Shake 


who ha | had the world 
her feet and had 


spearean actress 


retired voluntarily at 


torty! Town and country—which last sh« 
ad long lived in—were rushing to glut 


their curlosity and combining to do her 


Honour at immensely heightened prices 
mensurate with her fame. 

Olivia’s mother, M1 
n her Cagerness to noi 


You don’t know how ey 


l@ Kept saying as the tram carried them 





down the steep hill and into the centre of 
m city. “T saw her in David Garri 
When I was first enea 1 to vour fathet 
and how wonderful she was! And to think 
that she should be acti n Belboro w 
your—with our—Gervase Maes) causeeentes 


be—I expect you are, dari 
woman in the town! » 
1498 


the proudest 


torm , 


“8 


os 





stin 


oul Philips 


Olivia made no answer, She had started 
palpably. She had winced, indeed, most 
visibly. But Mrs, Richardson, living in the 
past, illed to the fullest with old memories, 
mercifully did not notice. At the end of a 
silent five minutes the tram set them down 
at the corner of the narrow side-street in 
which the Belboro Theatre Royal stands. 

The crowd was Immense 
queues were waiting, but the Richardsons 
(despite the vast difficulty in obtaining 
seats, for hundreds of places had been 
bought up by an exclusive “lady” of 
Northern manufacturing origin, who had 
released them solely to the “county ”) had 
As they passed 


amazing. 


been given seats of the best. 
into the entrance hall, two eager women, 
daughters of a well-known local doctor, 
rushed up and caught Olivia’s hands. 
“Aren’t you excited? ” they cried in eager 
unison. “J should be. Fancy 
Igertoa playing ‘lead’ with Ursula Um- 


What a glorious chance for him. 


Gervase 


freville. 
If he succeeds I suppose she'll get him 
‘en’ in London, and he’ll give up being a 
solicitor, and you’}1 be the wife of a famous 
actor, It’s simply glorious for you. The 
You’re the 
very luckiest girl in all the world! ” 
Olivia knew a frightful pang of anguish, 
friendlily, somehow or 
something appropriate, and 


whole town is talking of it. 


nodded managed 
other to uttet 
then passed with her mother up the carpeted, 
easy-falling stairs. They took the 
specially allotted to them in the very centre 
of the front row of the dress circle. Half 


recognized them, and turned 


seats 


the audience 
its eyes on the girl’s beautiful face. 

She was perhaps at that moment the most 
envied person in that old West Country 
city; a vast percentage of its women ached 
to “oO cupy her place. Yet to-morrow—the 


lay after—within 


a short week, at any rate 
she would be the most envied no longer, 
but rather the most criticized and pitied; as 
she was already the most unhappy in all 


this crowded spot. 
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The tact that she and Gervase Leverton 
had broken off their engagement—a _ tact 
known by no one at t moment—must 
shortly be made public by both of them. 
It would cause immense amazement No 


the actual reasot Not 


realize 


divine 
would 


would 


one 


a soul that the secret of the 


. } 
rupture was just jeaious 


Olivia’s pride and love 


Jealousy! Yes. But not jealousy of the 
actress, Ursula Umfreville, 1 woman 
of nearly sixty, but rather of Gervase’s 


future and of what his success t 
mean. 
Lhe 


orchestra 


theatre was fully filled now; the 


were emerging through the trap- 
The 
Amid a hush of 


lengthy 


door underneath the stage. conductor 


took his seat. tation 
the overture—a s started. 
Olivia lost immediately—lost her- 
self without being conscious of it; 


exper 
one Wa 
herself 
thought 
chasing thought within her brain, 

She was recalling wl] 


iat had happened, the 


swift dramatic changes of a fortnight, the 


gulf between herself and her fiavcé, the 
alteration in her life. All 


had 


tragk these 


things 


come since the appearance of 
Miss Umfreville in Belboro Che famous 
Shakespearean actres had inquired for 


Gervase Egerton. 
call on her. | 
known her but by 


She had written asking 


him to ntil then he had 


hame 
Gervase’s father—‘handsome Jack Eger 
ton,” as he had been known universally in 


the profession 
had played 
U mfreville’s i 


had been the jeune premier 
who Romeo to Mi 


the egreat actre 


had made her first succe He had plaved 
with her other parts also. He had died 
young, ot phthisis : his constitution 
weakened by hi trugeles before fam 
came to him: and he had been buried at 


Belboro, his native city, where his parents 


then still lived 
Handsome Jack In ore had bec 

married His wife was a provincial She 
had een ve It 1 of l nd and 
wildl jealk ot ( iT \ ch the 
tage had interposed evitab between 
him and herself. When she had inherited 
a small legacy from an aunt, she had sent 
Gervase to the Cathedra chool, and had 
articled him to a p! perous fir ol 1C1- 
tors. Gervase, who had plaved cricket fo 
the county nd had reno cea the e ot 
ann pecau it nt ( { vitl n 
wa no haping endl lle 1 
just been offered partnership But, lack 


in cap hundre 
premium which it 


that he should, 


tal he Wa everal 
short of the 
as purchaser, put 
The actor 


had 


amatcul! 


cift, though, Was in 
taken ( iding parts n t 
SOC iety, to which Olivia 
mn had likewise formerly belo 
had playe d much toge ther. They 


love with 


deeply in one anoth 
immediately upon their et 
Olivia att tudk had cnal e¢ 

She was red-haired, ardent-nat 
sionate. He capacity for love 
oreat ol wished to give evel 
expected everything to be \ 
relinquished acting. She made Ge 
» also Phe ecret | n 
was... Fear. 

She was atraid in her urt 
terribly, nee intly afraid 
parental talent hould ; t it 


London and the 
powel to succeed ther 


impulse. Olivia v 





share him with the theatre. Wit 
of her stamp it must be all. 

Gervas though, was everyth 
wished him till this woman had visit 
town fhen, in an hour, the 
actre had dropped Discord’s appl 
live 

She, Miss Umfreville , at 
had asserted), had come with 
intentiot that of vi iting \ 
] ert one a | ou t < I 

1d take to him nstantly. He 
her of | hope He had a 
| att ities and of the 
partnership which he lacked tl 
hundred pounds to purchast O 


him to dine with 


accompanied 
world-known 
pel 


heart and sympathy; in fact, m 


actress who, poss 
onality, | 1d ecm 


ordinarily kind 
| post next mor! 
thi wwiul DioON 
M | Ire l in l ed ( 
ot ri I back t the | 
\ ! ived to a grea ad 
ps 2 Ke earean caret 
\nd ie W ted Gervi ] 
play the part of the love It v 
» at least Olivia he 
r—O { 
{ ‘ | ) 
ctl | EF t in I i 
- , ‘ ot t at h 
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uIn 0! 
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would 
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head would be turned, Surely he would 
leave the law for London and make his 
profession the stage. . 

Olivia’s one course had seemed quite 
clear to her. She had taken from the outset 
a strong stand. Herself she gave all. In 
return she must equally be given. And she 
saw no peace and no happiness if Gervase 
relinquished the law. 

She had told him, frankly and openly, 
that if he acted with Miss Umfreville their 
engagement must be considered as ended. 
She had not told him wherefore—women 
tell the whole truth so rarely; and pride 
had its privileges and claims. She had 
said, simply, that he had promised her to 
give up his acting, and that he was going 
back on his honour, Refusing to listen to 
argument, she had left him before he could 
explain, 

In the morning she had received 
letter, putting his side of the case: 

“DEAREST OLIVIA,—I am sorry you feel as 
you do about Miss Umfreville, because I 
feel bound to oblige her. There are reasons 
—extra special reasons—why I must do as 
she requests. 


this 


“She was a very great friend of my 
father. They began in the same travelling 


company; they acted in London, in Shake- 
speare, together for several years. When 
he was ill (he caught pneumonia and 
developed consumption, as I think I told 
you) and when he was quite without money 
she sent him enough to go to Davos, but 
though he accepted, and gratefully, it was 
then far too late. I know she’s an old 
voman. I know, too, how I shall hate play- 
ing lover to her—and how you'll hate to see 
me, But it’s up to me to do it. I’m going 
todo it. If you must give me up, why you 


nust, dear. Because my duty lies plain.” 


Olivia had pondered and pondered. In 


her 


t heart she had known he was right. But 
he loved greatly—and therefore was 
faious greatly—and she gave loose to her 
pride. Furious that he withstood her, 
wanting to wound because wounded, she 
Wrote him these passionate words: 

“DEAR GERVASE I don’t see the neces- 


sity. Other people could equally well act 
the part of the lover. , 
on your word, you say. 
back on it, Y 


You won’t go back 
y. But you save gone 
: You promised me you would 
Sve up acting. There is nothing for it but 
to part. ; 


« ee 
I won't send back the presents with thi 
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letter, because—to the family—we must seem 
to have drifted out of our engagement; but 
this—my final decision—is going off at once. 
—Yours sincerely ; 
ee “ OLIVIA.” 

When she had posted the letter she had 
climbed the stairs to her bedroom. There, 
loving very greatly, she had wept out her 


stricken heart most tempestuously. A fort- 
night had gone by. As yet her people knew 
nothing. She had hidden her grief—at 


fearful cost. 


It was of these things that she was think- 
ing as the overture ended, and, stunned by 
its cessation, she came to herself with a 
start. She looked round, feeling, somehow, 
that the whole audience’s eyes were on her. 
The feeling, of course, was an absurd one. 
All eyes were bent towards the stage. 

The curtain rose. But not on Gervase 
and Miss Umfreville; part of the pro- 
gramme was a concert, and she had to sit 
it through. The daughter of a 


marquis 
sang beautifully. 


A famous violinist, and 
a still more famous pianist—both lifelong 
friends of the great actress, who had enjoyed 
in the past her hospitality—played superbly 


in turn. They played again, separately and 
together. Then, at last, came the turn of 
the whilom great actress, the jpiéce de 


résistance of the day. 

Olivia leaned forward, her hands grip- 
ping unconsciously at the plush-covered 
arms of her fauteuil. She set her teeth. 
She pressed her lips together. She needed 
all her pride, all her character, to hide her 
breaking heart. 

The curtain rose within five minutes on a 
famous one-act play. 

It was Gilbert’s Comedy and Tragedy, in 
which another actress—younger and no les: 
famous than Miss Umfreville—had also once 
chosen to return. 

The artist entered. 
fairly rocked and shook. 
Clarice. 


great The house 
She was playing 
Sixty she must be, certainly. But 
she looked and spoke like five-and-twenty. 
Olivia, who had come loathing her, jealous 
of her past all expression, sat and regarded 
her spellbound. 

Miss Umfreville began quietly, restrain 
edly, though wonderfully and 
vividly the strain and stress of the part. 

Clarice is an actress, married to D’Aulnay, 


showing 


a nobleman, who has resigned his com- 
mission in the NKing’s bodyguard and 
become an actor, that he may marry her. 
They have lived a year united. Now all 
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Paris learns that they have parted. Clarice, 
to-night, is giving a party, to which is in- 
vited the Duc d’Orleans, who has long 
besieged her in vain. 

Pauline—Clarice’s sister—has come to see 
her, to reproach her for allowing the royal 
roué even to enter the house. Clarice 
merely laughs at her. Pauline goes away 
in despair. 

Then D’Aulnay, Clarice’s husband, played 
by Gervase Egerton (the part once filled 
by his father), enters at the garden gate. 
He and Clarice embrace each other ardently. 
They have not really quarrelled. They 
have only pretended to do so, that D’Aulnay 
may make an opportunity of forcing the 
Duc d’Orleans to fight a duel for making 
love to Clarice. 

Gervase Egerton was splendid. He rose 
to his environment and its class. Together 
with Miss Umfreville he held the audience 
spellbound. Olivia felt proud of him— 
extraordinarily. She knew, though, suffer- 
ing unspeakable. She was conscious she 
had lost him past repair. 

Clarice’s guests are heard arriving. 
The coach wheels crunch the gravel drive. 
D’Aulnay and the actress tear themselves 
asunder, and the husband slips into the 
garden. The Duc d’Orleans is announced. 

The guests, in a minute or two, drift off 
into the card-rooms. The duke is left alone 
with Clarice. 

He makes most violent love to her. The 
garden doors open wide. D’Aulnay enters. 
He confronts the duke. He compels him to 
accept his challenge. The two go out into 


the garden, there to duel to the death. 


Gervase was superb. He rivalled the duke 


’ 


(a London actor); and Miss Umfreville’s 
anguish wrung everyone. Few eyes were 
dry—even those of the audience the most 
bla when sh clung to, and_ kissed 


The guests re-enter. To hold them in the 


salon while the two men duel in the garden, 
safe from interruption, Clarice improvises 
bravely, going through a gamut of parts. 
She passes from comedy to tragedy; and 
from tragedy to comedy and back again; 
then at last the strain becomes too great. 
She can endure no more. She rushes to the 


double-locked doors that give upon the 


is unhurt. The duke is wounded mortally, 
D’Aulnay takes Clarice in his arms, 

The curtain descended, to go up again 
many, many times. Miss Umfreville was 
called and recalled. She led on Gervase— 
almost tenderly. 3ouquets and flower. 
baskets were handed. A speech was 
clamoured for—and granted. The audi- 
ence slowly filtered from the place. 

Olivia was walking in Hades. Sh 
lost her Gervase for all time. 
she loved him so much. People surround 
her to congratulate her. They were m 


nap 
ping out her ex-fiancé’s future. He wast 
go to London immediately under the shelter 


ing xgis of Miss Umfreville, and sh 





Olivia Richardson—was to be “a famous 
actor’s ” wife. As for Miss Umfrevill 
had been glorious [There was no one on 
the stage who could touch her. Why 
had retired was sheer mystery—madn¢ 
the midst of her career 

Olivia reached home somehow. Her 
mother, all unintentionally, drove another 
knife into her heart. “I suppose Gervase 
will be round presently,” she said as they 
entered. “He will want to tell 
thing and to have you glory in hi umph 
I expect he will be late, tl h. No doubt 


Miss Umfreville will keep him to dinner 


with all her London friends.” 

Olivia escaped to her bedroom, pleading 
reaction and _ fatigue. She lay _ there 
stricken, torn, and = an shed, hee 
t bbing, pulses hamr ] , 0 
proud of her man as she had never b 
proud, wretched past all words at losing 
him, yet convinced that she never 
have shared him with such a prof 
the Loe \ 10 liss I Ire lle 
loathes r; she w ea the elae 
ictre f m the cre ( i to 
sol Was it Chances it D 1y; Was 
it Fate most imp ‘ 1<¢ vhich 
bi t tl iin old n wn 

She did t or y tod She lay 
sleepless on her hed until 1 rhe 
\ ( up to ve 
the h lif 

Oliv i ft ‘ 7 \ 
th » and the |] 5 

snd so 1 + ] ' “W 
ao vi { ha pp 

6 J ( / ’ © 
indifferer 
perish that 
os t t. Danhne 
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and 


called 


She led on Gervase—almost tenderly 


“Miss Umfreville wa 
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“¢ Poor’ Miss Umfreville? ” 


“Yes. She’s dead, Olivia! ” 
“Dead? ” 
“Yes. Father’s just telephoned to mother. 


~%) 


He’s heard it at the club! 

Olivia raised herself slowly. She was 
looking at her sister, shaken, mazed. 
Certainly she had felt against Miss Umfre- 
ville a resentment violent to enmity, had 
felt it indeed so poignantly that it even 
bordered upon hatred. But death is the 
great leveller of prejudices—and what she 
could so loathe she could admire. She was 
just managing to say how shocked she was 
when a maid came into the room 


“Mr. Egerton has called, miss. He 
wants to see you at once.” 
Olivia nodded and controlled herself. 


She slipped on a dressing-gown forthwith. 
She was eager the news, fearing 
the interview inexpressibly, hoping, some- 
how, that the might prove happy, 
although hardly daring to think that such 
event might be. 

Charming in her négligée, her red-ygold 
hair hanging in a great rope behind her, 
she went into the room where Gervase was. 
\mazingly—and although she had broken 
with him—he took her in his 


to know 


issue 


arms instan 


taneously, took her in them closely, and 
kissed her as tenderly as ever in thei 
lives! 

“Darling,” he said very gravely and 
rather breathlessly as he released her. 
“T’ve got something to tell you! ” 

“About Miss Umfreville? ” 

“Yes. She was found dead in her bed- 
room at the Dolphin soon after she got 


there from the theatre. The news is known 
already over the whole of Belboro.” 

"Tee. 1} just heard it. Poor 
woman. I’m really, really sorry— 

more sorry, much, than I can say!” 

There was a pause—quite a considerable 
one. Then Gervase coughed prelusively a 
though about to say somethin But Olivia, 
knowing this, hurried to break the 
first. 


1 
nave 
SOTTY 


silence 


“T’m sorry, too, for you. It’s really bad 
luck for you, Gervase. You'll miss het 
influence in getting on the stage in 
London!” 

“On the stage in London?” 

“Ves. I heard you w there 
All Belboro say SO. « « « 

“How like it! And \ I h! In 
going to stick to the law, d An 
yh, Olivia, look at tl lett n perhap: 


you'll realize how good Miss Umfreyil| 
was. It was found in her bedroom, Sh, 
seems to have only just written it half ay 
hour or so before she died!” 

Gervase Egerton held out a paper. This 
is what it said: 

“My DEAR GERVASE,—This is a line 
thank you for your kindness and chivalry 
an old woman, who is—perhaps—less y 
than you may sometimes have imagined, 
know 


a 


I saw, though you tried so hard t 
hide it—how you loathed playing lover to 
sexagenarian actress, but it was really { 
your own dear sake. 

“Tf wanted to help you to purchase that 
partnership you had set your heart on, an 
to get married to that very nice Oliy 
whom you told me had broken with y 
but who I know wants you, reall) F 


, and Wi 
very certainly forgive me—when s} 
and understands. 


e hea 


“T shan’t see you again. I am going t 


the Riviera very shortly. I don’t suppos 
I shall ever come back again. My heart 
is weak, exceeding'v, and the docto 
think little of my chance. 

“T enclose a cheque for £300—the 
result, approximately, of those shocking 
heightened prices at the theatre. I wish 


all good luck. May succe 


come to you 

it will come becaus 2 you will work and 
deserve it. God bless vou and look afte 
you.—Yours always affectionately and mos 
truly : 

— “URSULA UMFREVILLE 

*“P.S.—When yoa, too, have 

and when your own chance of help 
someone remember the 


comes to you, 
Quaker’s words: 


sey 


if there is any kindness or any good thing 


hall pass through life but once. 5 


can do to help my fcllow-beings, let me 
it now—for I shall not pass this \ 
again.’ ” 














Olivia read the letter and re-read it. H 
great blue eyes were wet with tears 

“Oh, Gervase,” she cried penitently. “4 
I very, very, very wicked? ” 


“Wicked?” . 





CY darling, wicked. I misjt 
utterly. IL believe [ actually hated } 
F ( I behaved abominably. B { 
wac he ise I cared so much for you I 
tered 1 in’t th | ffe 
, .. eal ¢ 
ie 1 there is a vs jea wit | 




















Wild Animals 
of Britain 


\ST spring I had a letter from an 
enthusiastic North London scoutmaster 
asking me, as a naturalist, to give him 

such information as him to 
introduce his scouts and cubs at first hand 
to the important wild animals of 
Britain. He added that birds were not 
wanted, but asked especially for the names 
of those streams neat 


would enable 


more 


London on which the 
vest colonies of beavers could be seen. So 
| presumed that he used the term animal in 
the popular sense of mammal. 


Hunting the Hyena in Hertfordshire! 





It appears that one of the coveted decora 
tions of scout and cub is granted for a 
knowledge of the “haunts and habits ” of a 
certain number of animals, five for 
ubs and twice that number for scouts, and 


wild 


knowing none himself he had paid a visit to 
the British Museum to collect useful hints. 
Chere, in an authoritative work on “The 
Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland,” by 
J. G. Millais, F.Z.S., he had found exciting 
pictures of wolf bear and many 
pages of letterpress devoted to these and 


} 
and 


other animals, such as lion, leopard, Ivnx, 
yena, and elephant, and he had gone 


} 


leading his 


’ 
home 
with visions of troop into the 


Hertford- 
shire and Essex and tracking these interest- 
ing and somewhat dan 


primeval forests and deserts of 
rerous creatures to 
t ae c } 

lelr lairs. He had dreamt of the adven- 
tures they would be able to tell, had seen 
himself hailed at the next 


pioneer, and had 
ly 


jamboree as a 
thanked his that 
had thought of it before. 

it was with the greatest regret that I di 

sioned him by replying 
ammal he could be sure 
tural haunts on a Saturday afternoon was 
that wild and ferocious quadruped inappro 
priately called the rabbit. 


stars 


that the only 


of finding in its 


I added for his comfort that by the e) 


‘ t vel 
cise of that patience for which scouts are 
Tamous, he might, without leavin y London, 
make some Interesting first-hand studies of 


Tats and mice, but as tl] iall 


a Nese were spe l\ 
favoured and 


almost emi-domesticated 





Should They be Preserved ? 
By 
C. S. Bayne 


creatures he 
them “ wild.” 


might perhaps not consider 
I suggested also that if he went into the 
woods or along the margins of stream o1 
pond he might quite often see squirrels 
and water voles, and sometimes stoats and 
weasels, that in the fields he might now and 
then catch a glimpse of a hare loping off toa 
safe distance, and would certainly find many 
evidences of the activity of moles, though he 
would be lucky if he ever saw one of these 
creatures except in a mole-catcher’s trap. 
The truth is that this country has become 
so civilized that there is little room in it for 
any mammal other than man, the rat, and 
the mouse. A few manage to eke out a 
precarious existence, but of these, as might 
be expected, the 
their habits. By prowling by night and 
sleeping by day they escape many kindly 
attentions on the part of sportsmen, whereas 


majority are nocturnal in 


most of the diurnal species have been perse- 


cuted to extinction. Even the fox, however 


much evidence you may have to the con- 
trary, is extinct. The foxes that rob our 
hen roosts are not natives; thev are im- 


ported or are descended individuals 
imported for the purpose of affording amuse- 
ment to the small minority of people who 


t 
can indulge 


trom 


in fox-hunting, to which end 


they are carefully preserved, 
Why not Rhinoceroses? 
Now 





if this is a justifiable practice, the 


question iaturally arises, why stop at 
foxes? A Mr. 7. G. Millais has clearly 
shown, many noble beasts that formerly 
roamed freely over the English country 


side have lore since been extinguished by 


our hunting forefathers, If, then, we pre 
serve pheasants for the benefit of gunners, 
fish for anglers, hawks and ravens and such 
and if we 
import and preserve foxes for the sport of 


fox-hunters, 


like “vermin ” for ornithologists, 
why should we not import and 
preserve elephants and rhinoceroses fer the 
benefit of big hunters? Why should 
the big-game hunters be Why 
fortune 


vyame 


penalized ? 


should they be forced to spend i 
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before they can have the pleasure of slay- 
ing the creatures they say they love? 

You must not think that this is just a 
silly fancy on my part, or a 
attempt to be funny! Unfortunately, even 
if it were funny I[ should have to admit that 
the idea not It 
seriously, not 


ponderous 


has been 
but quite 
seriously suggested by no less an authority 
than Sir Harry Johnston, the famous 
hunter and explorer, and not in an 
ephemeral article in an equally ephemeral 
periodical, but in an on 
“British Mammals.” True, his plea is not 
the joy of slaughter, but the final touch of 
picturesqueness which those noble creatures, 
either singly or in herds, would add to the 
English landscape. 

But we may take it that that is merely a 
ruse to allay the fears of the 
wielders of the franchise. Once the reform 
were accomplished, the big-game hunter 
would enter into his own, 


is original. 


humorously, 


important work 


senseless 


Adding a Zest to Life 





But the benefits would not be confined to 
him. Lions, leopards, 
the rest 
country 


volves, 
freely 
would add a real zest to a game- 
life, and would convert certain 
effeminate pastimes into royal sports. We 
should have lions careering across Wimble- 
don Common to the infinite danger of 
burgesses in knickerbockers and red jackets, 
so that caddies would have to be armed to 
protect their employers at the really critical 
moments of their lives. We should have 
hippopotami wallowing in the upper reaches 
of the Thames, and relieving the monotony 
of their existence by indulging in an 
entirely new version of the ancient sport of 
punting. 

We should have herds of elephants and 
wild boar crashing through the New Forest 
and hyenas lurking in its bracken to enliven 
the leisure of enthusiastic students. 
And motoring at last would be raised from 
the slough of boredom for everybody but the 
man at the wheei. 


bears, and 


roaming the 


throughout 


keeper’s 


nature 


Motorists would not only 
enjoy to the full the roving picturesqueness 
in the fields, but wouid experience all the 


excitement of the hunted and other novel 
thrills. 

Naturalists claim that there are in Great 
Britain and Ireland eighty-two species of 
wild mammals. That sounds quite a re 
spectable total, but it includes ten sub 


species, so actually there are only seventy 


two. Of that number, however, twenty-tyo 
to the whale 


course, inhabit Br 


belong family, which, 


itish seas, but never come 
ashore except by accident. Seven of th 


em 





are seals, which are 


also creatures of the 
sea, though they may frequently be scen 
resting on the rocks at remote parts of our 
inhospitable coast. Fortunately for them- 
selves these British seals do not have skins 
that are suitable for the making of sealskir 
coats, otherwise, of course, the y would have 
to be relegated to the list of 
mammals. 


extinct 


The Elusive Bat 


If we deduct these twenty-nine denizens 





of the sea we reduce the 
Of that twelve 
of us all bats are alike; 
The more observant am¢ 


total to forty-three. 


number are bats. To most 


they are all the bat, 


ng us may, pe rhaps, 





distinguish between large bats and sma 
bats, but even they are most likely 
clude that the small bats are ju 
That is the extent of our interest 
strange creatures, yet there are actually 
twelve different species of them, each witl 


its own peculiar features and habits. They 


are so small, however, and are so 





terious and elusive in their com 


no 
) 


goings that they have escaped the kindly 
attentions both of the amateur collector a 

of the sportsman. Further, they have 
aroused neither our resentment nor our 
cupidity. They have not destroyed ou 
poultry nor our pheasants, and their skin 


are of So they hav 


been allowed to live and multiply in peace, 


no commercial value. 





The fact that they do an infinite t 
of good by destroying an infinite number of 
insects ought to be in their favour als 
but, unfortunately, we are not in the hal 
of reasoning thus. For example, mi 
voles, and rats do an infinite amount 
damage, and owls destroy mice, voles, a! 
rats in enormous numbers, but instead 
encouraging the owls we kill them or 


other ways prevent them from multiplying 


So the mice, rats, and voles, relieved of this 
natural check to their numbers, go on 
creasing and laying waste the | 

There are three species of mousé 
house mouse, the field mouse, and the w 
mouse), four species of vole (the bank 1 
the. field vole, the Orknev vol and the wate! 
vole , and two pec ot rat the black ! 
and the brown rat OF the the first si 
are so smal! and so retiri in ( hal 
that, with the exce ption of the house mouse 
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t | ed, » Jittle are they 
that the name Id mous¢ Ss 
erally applied to them indiscriminately, 
» to two species ot hrew (the 
ew and the pigmy shrew), which 

:  ——= ‘ jour. and , 
are 0 ise-llKke In size, colour, and gel eral 
ppt e, except that they have long, 
I ve snouts, and are not rodents but 
n t eaters. 

| minute creatures are, of course, 
be 1 the dignity of sp n, otherwise 
t ter might again become eful mem 
ciety. But ratting is a recognized 
t, d if it were only practised 
t] l nd systematically its devotees 
wo ender a great service to the country. 
For tl ra are undesirable aliens and 


ought to be exterminated. 


The Terror of the Countryside 





, the brown rat, 





ts 1 e or less tolerated, semi-dom« 
t t ] f lux s fast becoming the 
t yx of the count de For ex mple, it 
¢ i the rightful domain of that 
fF, ve her ) YT , 
i ve, snub er furry 
t water vole. Th ’ l is 
e wate t is quite harmless, 
live ‘ ipon water plants. 
5 offensive itself it is much preyed 
oO other cre: the alien 
bh t, from wl attacks it ought to 
b e, but, unkindest cut of all, it is 
( 1 with its fierce invader and 
ac \ ivnorant people. 
ttractive little creature is one of the 
in m \ I ee com 
cant 1, t. soit oucht 
> ’ To ¢« t proper 
old name t uld be 
y +6 +7 P os 
ter vi a h less 
| I 1 I pref the 
] the 
| ( I to 
1 ’ 
] f 
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not 


content with 


1f } € l m een, be } { 
fe is m¢ tole yle if it eC} | 
comes road at dusk 


= 


At first sis it is very remark 
there should be so many s 
woods eve rywhere. You may say tl 
in the very least, because they are 
and fascinating creatures that nob 
have the heart to kill them. 
no protec tion to 


Rit 
Du 
a wild animal; or 
trary, it is a real 


danger to it. Wer 


safely say that most women would 
at the mere suggestion of killing a 


but there are not ¢reat many 
would hesitate, two days after its d 
her neck. Fort 
for our native squirrel its skin is 

ciently tough for the making of 

But there is a danger loon 
misguided persons have intr 
to 
larger and 


wear its skin round 


squirrels our woods, and _ the 
powerful 
driving out our aboriginal r 
When they h | 


themselves, 


more 


ive accompl 

being the fur-coat squi 
be quickly extinguished to 
barbaric dec 


dwellers. 


for ign 


ration 


Ignorant People Kill Useful Animals 





Even utility is no guarantee of 


a wild animal. Besides the bats 
several mammals that are 
including the mole and the | 

mole devours injurious grubs, its tun 


as a cheap system of surface dra 


the mould of its hills is an ex 


dressing for the fields. Y t 
ile it keeps well out of s 
it is d ed in i 
sami t pe pl v ki 
what re, its skin has com 
Che h hoe feeds chiefly « 
slugs, so we might expect that 
allowed to live a peaceful 1 
time immemorial t1] rea 
persecuted. Country ] t 
1 t ee it uncurl vn 
eir pets to dest1 t 
that it } milk { 
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such place. So, obviously, the rat d 
uch | 

eat pheasants’ eggs, and consequently 
keepers leave it alone! 


[The tale is even worse when we « 


the nobler species There 1s the w 
for example. 
the domestic cat; it a distinct spe¢ 
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iS a iaree! 


animal, and, of course, 


its tall ends abruptly instead ol 


t he domestic ¢ 
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of the othe will ; lalitied 


for the place « hon n skin-col 


ector’s cabinet. L iis D | thie I 
one of the x that has any secu Since 
badger baiting was made il the 

has lived a life of comparative tranquil lit 
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ful and equally ignorant landowner. Yet 
the staple diet of the weasel consists of 
mice, voles, and young rats; in other words, 
its activities are almost entirely useful, and 
whatever damage the stoat may do to game 
and poultry it pays for fully by its destruc- 
tion of these over-plentiful rodents, and 
especially full-grown rats. It would be too 
much to say that the gamekeeper destroys 
the stoat and the weasel in order to preserve 
the rat, but whatever his reason may be the 
result is the same. 

The otter is a iarge weasel that has taken 
to an aquatic life. Eels are its favourite 
food, but as it will also eat any kind of 
fish it has incurred the enmity of anglers. 
So, of course, it is persecuted. But, for the 
most part, the fish it eats are of no value to 
the angler, and where it does take an occa- 
sional trout or salmon it does more good 
than harm by devouring its favourite eels, 
which would otherwise be free to prey on 
the spawn of both fish. 


Otter-hunting 





In some parts of the country the otter is 
preserved in order that it may be hunted. 
Otter-hunting consists in setting a dozen 
dogs and as many men and women as you 
please to kill one otter for the fun of the 
thing. At first sight that seems rather un- 
sportsmanlike, but it may be that our more 
civilized sports, in which equality of power 
and chance is the first consideration, are 
simply degenerate. But in any case, what a 
compliment to the otter! Is it reasonable 
or is it just that an innocent creature, which 
when thus attacked can keep a whole stupid 
countryside and ali its dogs engaged for the 
best part of a day before it succumbs to the 
overwhelming odds, should be allowed to be 
wantonly destroyed without a finger being 
lifted to help it? Does it appeal to the 
British sense of fairness? We have heard 
of a man awarded the V.C. in 
similar circumstances, but the otter’s reward 
is a stuffed skin, if, indeed, the dogs leave 
any to stuff. At present it is preserved to 
be killed for the fun of the thing. Would 
it not be nearer the mark to preserve it for 
the good it does, and to extend the principle 


being 


to the stoat and the weasel, and even to the 
wicked hedgehecy and mole? 

And could be found 
generous enough to spare a few rabbits and 
pheasants to 


surely somebody 
save for the 
wonderful grace of the shy 
and even a few 


country the 
pine marten, 


more to provide for the 





fierce polecat and the fiercer wild cat. 
Londoners could very well dispense with 
the luxury of roast pheasant, for either all 
the birds that reach the metropolis are 
composed entirely of old leather, or nobody 
in London knows how to cook them, so they 
are all wasted. Foxes are preserved for 
fox-hunters, hares and rabbits for gunners, 
Wild cattle and deer are preserved because 
they look well in a park, and there are large 
tracts in the Highiands where aboriginal 
red deer and imported roe and fallow deer 
are allowed to run wild. Is it too much to 
hope that a sanctuary may be found there 
also for the few real hunters that are left 
to us? 

It is not my intention to 
these creatures should never be killed, 
Even rats have to be sacrificed sometimes, 
otherwise in a few years they would people 
the earth and there 
them to eat but 
natural 


suggest that 


would be nothing for 
And as the 


tribe 


each other. 
have 
long since been extinguished, it would no 
doubt be necessary before long to make 
arrangements for keeping their numbers 
within reasonable bounds. But though they 
have increased in recent years owing to the 


enemies of the weasel 


gamekeepers having been called to nobler 
duties, they have not, so far, been able to 
affect the plague of rabbits that are batten- 
ing on our growing crops. 


Unrecognized Services 





men and 
among 


The chief trouble is that the 
women said to 
them are not aware of the services they 
render. 
and in the best interests of the country, our 
first aim should be to induce Mr. Fisher to 


who may be live 


In justice to the animals, therefore, 


establish evening classes for landowners i 
every country town, where they and their 
gamekeepers and tenant farmers might be 
taught natural history of their own fields 
and woods, and 
into them with all the 
which the mysteries of 
into the heads of little girls. So 


: 1] j 
long as these benighted people are allowed 


this should be instilled 


thoroughness with 
plain-stitch are 


driven 


to run wild they will only be a danger to 
community. Theit 


costs the 


themselves and to the 


favouritism towards the rat 


country, themselves included, many muJi10! 


a vear. But when they have learnt te 


1 1; < 
truth they will not only save those millions, 


but they will inaugurate a new era of peace 
é : ‘ ‘ : elv the 
in the country and multiply enormously tt 


interest of their own lives 
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The Man in the 
Brown Cloak 


HUD! 
Jim Arbuthnot, yawning at his office 
writing-table, started suddenly. Some- 
thing outside on the landing had slumped— 
yes, that was the exact word !—slumped 
against his door. 

Followed the sound of chairs hastily 
pushed back, of another door opening—the 
door of the general office adjoining his. 
There was an exclamation or two, subdued 
voices on the landing, and then... silence. 

Mr. Arbuthnot, who had half-risen from 
his chair, subsided again. But after a 
moment curiosity and idleness prevailed on 
him to touch his bell. 

It was answered by his head clerk, a stiff, 
grey personage, whose respectful attitude 
towards his young employer was mitigated 
by a certain grim indulgence. 

“ What was that noise, Edwards? ”” 

Edwards permitted himself a_ tolerant 
smile. 

The noise, he explained, was caused by 
one of the young women from the top floor 
who had fainted on her way out to lunch, 
He added, with the air of having made a 
point in a well-worn argument, that those 
upstairs rooms must be very trying in this 
hot weather. 

“What have you done with her?” Mr. 
Arbuthnot asked in a voice of concern. He 
was young enough to feel in sympathy with 
youth cooped up in midsummer in a 
cramped City office, but in spite of his 
youth he wasn’t interested enough to inquire 
which of the two girl typists belonging to 
the firm upstairs had selected his door to 
faint against. 

He had passed them on the stairs often 
enough, but beyond a vague recognition of 
the fact that one was good-looking and the 
other wasn’t, they had aroused no further 
emotion in him. — 

Edwards supplied him with the informa- 
tion without being asked. 

“Oh! she came round all right,” he said, 
“and I advised her to rest a bit in the care- 
taker’s room. It was the tall one, if you 
know which I mean, sir. Strapping young 


A Ghost Story 
By 
Anne Weaver 


woman; accustomed, I expect, to more air 
than she gets in Henderson’s place, poor 
young thing.” 

“ Those offices upstairs are rotten little 
holes,’”? remarked Mr. Arbuthnot thought- 
fully. ‘‘And they’re asking me to put up 
another partition. It will make the place 
stuffier than ever.” 

Old Edwards 
shoulders. 

**T don’t consider any of the rooms in 
this house really healthy, sir. Too old, too 
dark and too low. Though while there’s 
firms that’]ll rent the floors as offices, and 
pay a good price for ’em, well! it’s a matter 
of business, I suppose, as your late father 
used to say. But that top floor was never 
anything but a lumber-room till last year; 
and a lumber-room it should have been left, 
I say. Indeed, with all due respect to your 
late father’s ideas, sir, I’ve always held, 
from the time he bought the property, that 
the whole building should have been pulled 
down.”’ 

** Edwards, you’re a Goth,’ Jim Arbuth- 
not commented. “It’s the only picturesque 
building in the street; 1580, isn’t it? A 
good ripe age for a house.” 

“A sight too old, I’m thinking,” said 
Edwards. ‘If houses were Gorgonzola 
cheeses, now. . .”’ 

On which cryptic suggestion he took his 
departure. 

Left alone, Mr. Arbuthnot yawned and 
stared at the calendar above his_ writing- 
table. 

For nearly a year now he had spent the 
best part of each day under that remorseless 


shrugged his spare 


reminder of the passing of what he con- 
sidered a weariful waste of time. For over 
eleven months he had conscientiously per- 
formed duties which Edwards could have 
performed almost equally well and would 
have enjoyed performing. 

That was the amazing part of it. 

And there was at this moment an excellent 
and apparently normal young man sitting in 
just such another office as this, attached to 
the huge works of the Arbuthnot Dyers up 
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North, who was longing to leave 


1ose «glimpses w 1 his leisure hours 
afforded f purple moo and peat 
streams 1 pink foxgloves glowing on tree- 
shaded nks, to hurry down to grey, 
smoky London and step into Jim Arbuth- 
not’s s S. 

Undoubtedly there were people who en- 
}OV this kind of existence. His own father 


xcen well content with it, but the thing 
to his father’s son, 
\ ng Jim | 


spent several 


inexplicable. 


had been thr the worl 








technical side of the dyeing indust 
\ n accordance with the wishes his 


had expressed on his death ved, he 
lad é making a vear’s trial of the 





Three more weeks of glorious, wasted 

immer weather would see that vear out. 
He s then free to retire with a clear con- 

ence ay yr the entire management of 
the yusINe in the har f the tried and 

upable en whom his had advised 

m t emp.o in such a case, 

Old James had hoped that his son might 
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both scope for their whims and 


. D, : : 
I Providen t 


Mad 


seen fit to s 
wife and son who preferred to 
tical matters and to dabble ¢ 

in all the modern crazes of 
spiritualism, psycho-analysis an 


too good a mal! to 


eC al 


1 too just a man to bl 





he died; and there were not a 
to say that his own death was 
that bla which her loss had le 
He had known, when he m: 
that she was of a different 


calibre to himself 


whimsical bundle of nerves 
No doubt that very 
him: and, anvhow, women wer 
no sane man 


analyse. 
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nersonal echo from that world reached him. 
Sitting by the door as he came out was 
the typist who had fainted this morning on 
his landing. She was leaning wearily back 
on a stone slab set in a carved recess; and 
her face was turned to catch the faint 
breeze which drifted in from the sunlit 
steps. 

lim Arbuthnot was a little surprised 
afterwards to realize that the sight of her 
hadn’t annoyed or jarred on him. Perhaps 
this was because he also suddenly realized 
what an unusual type she was to find in 
an office at all. She was a finely built 
girl, broad-shouldered, slim-waisted and 
deep-breasted, with the pure oval face of a 
country-bred Madonna—a face that should 
have had rich colour in the cheeks and the 
serenely cut lips. 

Instead it was pale and tired looking, 
and the lips curved in a dejected droop. 

Jim was a creature of impulse. The sight 
of her forlorn attitude impelled him to stop 
nd lift his hat. 

“I’m so sorry to hear that you fainted 
this morning,’’ he said. ‘I hope you’re 
feeling better now? ’’ 

The girl’s grave beautiful eyes met his 
with frank recognition. The head of the 
Arbuthnot Dvers was entirely too person- 
ble a young man for any woman to have 
often seen without remarking and identify- 
ng him. She had thought him possibly 
rather bad tempered, however, and now his 
pleasant smile dissipated the idea 

“Thank you, yes. I’m afraid I made 
rather a fool of myself.’ 

“Have you an 
office? ’? he solicitously. 
really ought to have—up there under the 
rant) 


i. 


electric fan in your 


asked “ You 


He felt, all of a sudden, that it was most 
essential that those rooms on the top floor 
should be provided with an electric fan. 
No girl had ar ght to look so pale; cer- 


nly not, when—pale, or charmingly 


ied as she had become when he spoke 
she was as attractive as this girl. 





» hes 
“No.””) She shook her head, smiling 


intly,. “But I don’t think it was alto- 


gether the heat.”” His courteous, friendly 
manner invited confidences. ‘* The work 


rather worries me.’ 
ii , ’ . 
You’re not used to it?” 
Of course ! 


} 


he had known it. She wasn’t 
T . 9 

London girl: she wasn’t an 
t all The 


1 
ndoors girl 
ft white shirt which opened 


« 


ut t} . 1 ’ ’ 
tthe base of her fine throat < ould 


have 


been laundered by a country stream; she 
should have been wearing a wide-brimmed 
garden hat tied under her chin with a blue 
ribbon instead of that neat, swathed turban 
fitting closely over her thick brown hair. 
Her next words shattered this vision. 

“Oh, yes, I am. I’ve worked in an 
office for two years now. I was in a big 
engineer’s place before I came here; but 
-. . somehow it was different.’ 

** You need a holiday, I expect,’”’ he sug- 
gested. 

“Perhaps that’s it,’? she conceded; and 
restored his shattered flight of imagination 
with the yearning note in her voice as she 
told him quite simply of the little farm in 
Surrey where she and her invalid elder 
sister went every year for a fortnight, and 
which always kept its best roses and the 
topmost blossoming of its hollyhocks for 
their visit. Then her lip quivered and her 
eyes grew moist. 

“Youll think me an awful cry-baby,” 
she said; ‘‘ but that really is part of the 
trouble. 


I was to have taken my holiday 
next week; and now Mr. Henderson has 
asked me to put it off. 
of business, and 
present.”’ 

*“JTsn’t that bad luck? ’? Jim’s comment 


There’s a press 


we're understaffed at 


was warmly sympathetic. Vaguely he re- 
membered hearing from Fdwards that the 
firm on the top floor were always having 
trouble with their staff. Clerks and typists 
perpetually gave notice or were sacked. 
Mr. Henderson was perhaps a difficult em- 
ployer; yet Jim, who had spc to him 
once or twice, had gathered the impression 
of a nervous, worried man rather than of a 
definitely disagreeable one. 

It was rumoured that his younger brother, 








the other partner in the fi 





hrm, was not too 
satisfactorv and caused him a good deal of 


Young Arthur Hende: 
to bet pretty heavily, to be generally ex- 


anxiety. was said 


travagant. He arrived at the office late 
and left early. 

Jim found himself thinking a good deal 
about the girl during the afternoon, and 


later, at dinner, in his luxurious bachelor 


flat. It was a very great shame that sucha 
girl should have to work for her living; it 
should be enough for her to exist, like the 
roses she loved. The natural vocation for 
her type was marriage—marriagt and 
motherhood. He could im: ie her in that 
capacity—strong, serene and tendet 


| | : : “ys 1: 
It was noticeable how quickly hi 
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imagination had begun to run riot on the 
subject of this young woman whom he had 
spoken to for the first time. Even more 
noticeable how easily the next opportunity 
of speaking to her presented itself. 

The law of natural selection works in its 
own queer No soulful, intellectual 
damsel had ever made Jim Arbuthnot’s 
pulse hurry one whit the faster; but this 
big, straightforward, uncomplex creature, 
when once his attention had been definitely 
focused upon her, held it riveted. 

She was feeding the pigeons in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard with the remains of her 
luncheon sandwiches when he next saw her. 

He had been quoting some half-forgotten 
poem to himself as he walked up Ludgate 
Hill—the voice of some exile’s longing 


way. 


““To see the golden lamps flame out as dusky 
twilight falls, 

To watch the wind-swept pigeons circle, drift- 

wise, round St. Paul’s, 

To feel the heart of London beating. .. .” 

There she was, standing just above the 
steps, surrounded by a crowd of birds that 
swooped and fluttered. 

Whatever the heart of London might 
have been doing at that particular moment, 
Jim Arbuthnot’s heart beat at an absurdly 
accelerated pace. His steps quickened too, 
and he joined her as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world. 

She was a little shy this morning, not 
quite as easy to talk to as she had been on 
the last occasion. Conventionality, in the 
shape of an elder sister, had had her say; 
had insisted on the fact that a casually 
made acquaintanceship between a young 


man in Mr. Arbuthnot’s position and a 
young woman in hers, was not a very 
dignified thing. Consequently Miss Mos- 


tyn, who felt distinctly reluctant to relin- 
quish it, tried to make amends in her 
manner for the dignity which she felt to be 
lacking in her conduct. 

It was difficult, however, to keep up that 
polite with a person as 
genuously frank and friendly as this 
ticular young man. 

She felt quite sure that Elizabeth would 
say that she ought not to walk back to the 
office with him, but how was 
since they were going the same way? 


aloofness in- 


par- 


she to help it, 
And 


he r good resolu- 


before they arrived there 
had melted. She told him quite 
a lot about herself and Elizabeth and the 
two little rooms in Hampstead which they 
called home. 


tions had 


He learnt a great deal more about her in 
the next fortnight. Elder-sisterly lectures, 
delivered late at night, have a knack of 
growing dim and faint next morning; and 
it was such a relief to talk to someone who 
understood the conditions under which her 
daily life was led; someone to whom an 
office was not a 
country ruled 
hensible tyrants! 

Yet, even to Jim there was something dis- 
turbingly vague about the difficulties with 
which it seemed that Mary Mostyn had to 
contend. 

In the office of Henderson Brothers that 
united spirit which tends for success ap- 
peared to be entirely lacking. It might 
almost have been thought that in their head 
typist, this single-minded young 
woman, the firm had their sole loyal hard- 
working employee. With the rest, from 
the accountant and the clerks down to the 
very oOffice-boy, discontent, slackness 
rebellion stagnated and simmered. 

**T don’t know what it is that they all 
want,’’ Mary Mostyn said, her clear eyes 
clouded and puzzled. ‘‘ The salaries are 
quite good; the work wouldn’t be too hard 
if we weren’t so often understaffed. I'll 
own that Mr. Henderson is inconsiderate 
and quick-tempered at times; but it’s only 
when he’s worried. 
found him very kind. 
—she 


terrifying, 


by alien 


unknown 


and _ incompre- 


honest, 


and 


Otherwise I’ve always 

As for Mr. Arthur”’ 
shrugged her shoulders—* well, we 
all know that he’s flighty and unreliable, 
but he doesn’t seem to coun much, 
anyhow; nobody grumbles about him—even 
when he lets them down—to anything like 
the extent that they complain about Mr. 
Henderson. If you can understand what | 
just the injustice of the feeling 
in the office that depresses me so! I've 
tried to understand why they all seem to 
hate Mr. and I can’t; and 
though they’re nice to me, and I like them, 
it’s horrid to sit there and know that all 
round me they’re whispering and shrugging 
and slacking. ” 


lor 


mean, it’s 


Henderson so, 


Tim Arbuthnot agreed that it must be 
perfectly beastly. 

‘‘ But perhaps if this new partition goes 
up,” he suggested consolingly, “ you'll 
have a corner to yourself and things will 
‘ I promised Hender- 
son I’d come and see what could be done 
about it the first 

To himself he 


ever that 


be pleasanter for you. 
on opportunity. 
added more emphatically 


the office of Henderson 


than 
800 














ging 


t be 


goes 
‘ou'll 
will 
der- 
done 


= a the girl's face was as nothing 
pared with the stark terror in his”"— 3 
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dealers, was 
like Mary 


yuth 


> +} mo 

Brothers, 
early not the place 

Mostyn to waste the summer of be 

in. 

rotic 
that 


hing but ne 


The fact 





e could recognize the unwholesome men- 





tal atmosphere in which she worked, while 
ill keeging her judgment clear and un- 
biased, was proof enough of this last. 
What a 1! Jim glowed with the prid 
of discovery and with something 
deeper. None of your hysterical, illogical 
females, but a sturdy, honest, vell- 


{1 mind and spirit! He liked her 


concern for the employer 
1 that she had 
lways found “‘ very kind.”’ As if any ma 


her 


y declared 

wouldn’t want to be kind to a girl of 

it a thousand! 

im Arbuthnot, at the end of a fortnight, 

as well on his way to realize the fact that 
+} oe 


father, had met the 


’ one 


, like his 


ept him at the office 
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oP 
rs) 
*) 
=> 





one night long beyond his accustomed hour. 
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that blotting-paper himself. uit 


He had quit 
na 


pretty talent for drawing 











pretty talent for drawing, and a certaiy 
Madonna face had reproduced itself und 
his idle hand with a marked pers ncy.) 

He passed on into the i re M 
Henderson’s private sanctur 
fortable-looking artment wi 
Writing-table in the window and a ] 
arm-chair with its back to t d [ 
gloom was relieved e by a red 
rug in front of the fireplace and ol 
artistically framed advertisements uj 
walls. 

But it was a very room; < 
the partition was nee t t Tl 
electric rht from t large t 
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lit it dimly ; Jim’s ey t velled 1 
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he had seen, had nothing to do with the 
world of to-day; that he had witnessed a 
I reflection of a 
tragedy—the culminating, 
months, perhaps years, of 
and revolt. 

If this scene were enacted every night in 
these old rooms for those whose senses, like 


yhantom centuries-old 
frenzied scene of 


hatred, cupidity 


his own, were attuned in some degree to 
catch the echo of its passing, 
wonder that unrest and ill-feeling seethed 
Unrest? Good 
heavens! He remembered his own feeling, 
and the ] head in 
horrified dismay as he realized the tense, 
had 
had been 
unrest or ill-feeling 


was it a 
among its daily occupants? 


blood rushed to his fore 


gloating expectancy with which he 
for that first blow! 
more, than 


under 


waited f here 
more, tar 
let loose 


this low roof a moment o1 


two ago; there had been definite and hideous 
danger. 

Jim Arbuthnot was very thoughtful as he 
locl t behind d gave the 


LOCKE the him al : 
key to the caretaker. 


door 


She was a little, clean, round woman with 
a cheerful smile and a shining face that 


looked as though repeated applications of 
had 
impervious to I 


ve O* 


= 


brought about a polish 


soap 
I 


mdon soot. 
; —" 


Cho are gloomy rooms In there 


Smith,’’ he remarked tentative 


‘They are, sir, terrible gloon Chem 
windows is too small, and all that dark 
wood..." Sa ok her head. ‘“ Stuffy 
I ca ’em,”” she said 

He linger d, Wi ling to draw out on 
the subject. ‘f Mr. Henderson wants me to 
put up another partitior Se 

Mrs. Smith shook her head approv- 


“They don’t want no more partitions in 


them there rooms,” she said de edl vail 
fair job they are to cle p as it ! Them 
old flo a body can’t see whet the e 
clean or not, for all she scrub I’ve taken 
me pail and brush to ’em”—she pointed 
backward with hi thumb ind »bed 
for hours, I have; but them flo well! 
hey never look no better.” 

Jim laughed and bade her good nicht. 
But the smile faded from lips ¢ went 
down the dark, ecl 2) re) Vv 
Mr Smith was no more tib to 
p lic influc s thar Im and beauti- 
ful Mary; yet the idea of that worthy little 
woman scrubbing awa i e at the 


blood-soaked floor of that inner 


} 


oom made 


im shiver uncomfortab 


To one thing he had very certainly made 


up his mind. 


put 
rooms On a yearly tenan¢ Y; 


up. 


There should be 


Henderson 


almost 


hac 


} 


4 


i 


d 


pired at once. 
Henderson notice, and as 
second-floor tenant could be 
of he would have the whole bui 
down, regardless of its very 
picturesque appearance, T 
hygiene would serve him we 
excuse; he did not feel that 
what he had seen and felt t 
would only laugh incredulo 
not intend that an e ¢ 
risk of the same esome 
Mary Mostyn should be t 
sit in that window from 
g rl a red dress had 
fathe murderer cree 
was perfectly horrible to t 
ever it ere at ail. 
But M , 1f he could 
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making a satisfactory impre n upon each 
g s 

" } en 
other—was_ affected i t I h 
general feeling rain ot nad so 
wanted them to like « n othe Alread 

, ; 

e was ious that her own 1 ne fk 

him was increasing to an extent to which 


e€ did not e to inquire too daecpi 

Then, just before his visit ended, Miss 
Mostyn, under the d ming guise of 

" ’ } 

1dde inbending hose a mo! t whe 
Mary was momentarily out of the room to 
leliver a bombshell. 

Assuming in Mr Arbuthnot nothing 





tronger than a mild, friendly interest hex 
younger sister, she informed 1 of he 
earnest hope and belief t Mary’s offic 


ild soon be over. There 


friend of the familv, a friend whose 





tion to Mary had nobly borne the strain of 
her altered ci mstances. She had reason 
to hop no! to believe ’”?—Miss Mostyn 
fl she d is 1e made the « tion vh CI she 
ruiltily feared to be quite unwarranted— 
that Mary returned his affection. 

“It is the wish of my heart,”’ said 
Elizabeth Mostyn, ‘‘ to see my sister once 
more back in her old life, beyond all need 


(She might have added, “B id th 
reach of stray City acq ntances who had 
no letters of intro tion and no serious 








manner (poor Jim!) had not given Miss 
Mostyn the impression that he looked upon 
her precious in al ot licht but 
that of a*casual—t t ( inine 

q ntance. It \ better that he should 
be made to understand that Mary had really 
no time to waste upon such as he 


Jim wa idual, in spite 
of having all his life been one of Fortun 

f yurites He went away feeling, without 

actual proof to give for it, that he had 


ith a sharp pang of n con- 
founded old friend of M , and felt d 
couraged and depress 

It had been arranged that on the followi1 





scene in her othce which obsessed } 


thoue! \ violent quarrel had taken : 
bet n the Henderson brothers: the 
raised voices had been audible in the out 


was apparently in urger 


noney which the 


ner had refused to advance. 17 Inge 
man had flung out of the place, livid wit 
rage, and leaving his own unfinished wi 


the hands of his broth 


over-driven s 


ior the aay on 


ady 


Mr. Henderson, senior, had a 1 Mar 
Mostyn to stay late this evenin fini 
some important correspondence. 

“Elizabeth will be worried,” sh 1 ru 


fully, “but it can’t be helped.” 
“T’ll see you home,” said | 


it is to be feared that concern for | 


beth did not enter at all into |} é 
Hy s n ed her prote S te 

wasn’t to be dreamt of, he said, that s 
should be walking alone thro these dz 
old st s at an hour when ( exor 
was past! 

He would have " 4 1 mor 
only there are certain things mp 
cannot be spoken, certain plunges tr 
not be dared, in a crowded Stre 
restaurant under the pe mis eye of 
bilious and mouldy waiter, 








two in tl reet outside In the dark o 
] » there was also no sound. Mr 
oO h had iong ago ct llected he l 
brushes and betaken herself to the r 
corn 1 her dwellin 
Jim al 
a n ( >» Pe g 
every t his ha 
for Mat teps. He look 
impat Ah, ere \ 
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I d not ( I Instir 
tive he itched off | as he s 
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There had been something  cat-footed, 
stealthy, about that passing figure. He 
strained his ears to catch the sound of the 


receding footsteps , they passed the floor 
above and went on. 

Then a sudden panic seized upon the 
listener. Back into his mind there flashed 
the remembrance of that ghostly visitant in 
the brown cloak, the unknown man _ who 
had once crept up those stairs in the same 
noiseless, sinister fashion. . . 
but equally silent ot 


foot, Jim Arbuthnot followed. 


Swift as a flash, 


On the top landing he was in time to 
see the figure ahead of him vanish into 
Henderson’s office, leaving the door ajai 
behind him. Without hesitating or pausing 
to invent an excuse for his intrusion, Jim 
followed still. 

The door of the inner room was open ; 
the light from it st ied through into th 
outer oifice, which was otherwise in dark 


ness. At first he thought that it was emptv: 








then, as he stood full in the shaft of light 
ym the door beyond, his hing 

the gloom around him, somethin ved in 

the shadows by ’ ure 

emerged swif hatted and 

sloved and paler even than he ccus 
med to see het 


“Oh, vou shou 


exclaimed in a scared whisper. “Mr. 
\rthur’s just gone in to the chief; I'd 
finished and put the light out and was 
yoing when he came in. He didn’t see me, 
nd he looked awful. I expect there’ll be 






another dreadful quarrel -the y haven't even 
‘ken yet. Let’s go, quick.” 
She caught him by the 
, and it was then that Jim Arbuthnot 
lid an amazing thing. He did it in de- 
liberate defiance, as it were [ I : 
ished whisper. He raised his voice, raised 
tto a pitch that was for him unusual, even 
startling, 
“I’m quite ready to go, if y 
id very loudly and distinctly 
He might almost have been said to shout 
The girl’s gasp of dismay was drowned 
in the echo of his w rds, whose noisy 
aggressiveness shattered the si 


} 
DIOW 


Inside the other room there Wi 


c 


t 


tter as of something falling—a sticl 
. g 
haps—of a chair scraped round. 

‘Who the dicken i 





It was the elder Henderson’ e, and 


+} 
en, as thous h suddet wecked and in 


How long have 


different tone, “ Arthur? 


you been here? Great Scott! man, sit down. 
. You're as white as a sheet!” 
The words of the muttered reply were 
indistinguishable. Then the door was flung 
wide open; Mr. 





Hender: mM, senior, peer d 
short-sightedly out into the gloom, “Who's 
that?” he asked sharply. “Miss Mos- 
tyn——”’ 
Jim put the girl aside and came forward. 
“I’m exceedingly sorry,” he said, and it 


1 


was to be noticed that his voice had re 
gained its natural key; it was low, pleasant 
and courteous. “I’m afraid I’ve disturbed 
you, but I understood that Miss Mostyn 
was leaving late, and I offered her my 
services as an escort home.” 

“Oh ah!” The older man looked 
uncertainly from the girl—flushed now and 
standing in mute, di 


hed discomtort—toa 





this intruder who was, after all, also his 


’ 


landlord. 
Jim Arbuthnot read the query in that 


glance, and at once the pitch to which the 
o ’ t 
whole episode had keyed him supplied him 


with the daring 1 


which he had lacked unde1 
the eye of the bilious waite - 
“You see 


, 
gaged,” he said coolly. He slipped his 
hand through her arm as he spoke and felt 
the little start which rave; but she did 
not contradict him. She accepted her em- 





ployer’s astonished and mollified congratu 
lations with a deepened flush and that same 
simple dignity. 

But once outside, bevond hearine of the 
top landing, she 


breathlessly. 


“Oh, what wade you do that?” she ex 


paused and faced him 


claimed in sharp distress. 
“Do what?” | 
Jim vw not at all eager to explain his 
first action on entering the office. He knew 
just why he had advertised his presence in 
that blatant, startling fashion; even now 
he felt a little chill creep through him at 
the memory of that sinister silence which 
his voice had broken: of the oe e SOMETRING 
that had fallen, clattering, to the floor 
“Why, say that—about being engaged 


“Tt wasn’t in the /éast 
necessary, and they'll all think it se odd 


she stammere 


when I tell them that . .. we arent.” 


* Must vou tell them that?’’ he aske 





gently. ‘If you want to know why I did ut 
—well, T couldn't help it, that’s all, 1 
been wanting to do it, I think, eve ice the 
d nto 1 fice 
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“O-oh!” gasped Miss Mostyn faintly. “! 
didn’t!” 

“Almost, I said,’ repeated Jim firmly. 
“That’s what I’m complaining about. You 
might just as well have walked right in 





while you were about it. Because you've 
been there ever since—the image of you. 
Don’t you know it? You come between me 
and my work from the first thing in the 
morning till I leave the City in the even- 
ing ; and even the n I can't leave you be- 
hind. Your image comes with me... . 
Mary, darling”—emboldened by her silence 
his arm slipped round her and drew her to 
him—“‘an image is a ridiculously unsatis- 
factory thing to take home with one, don’t 
you think?” 

What Miss Mostyn thought was quite in- 
audible. Yet he took his answer from her 
lips and found it entirely satisfactory. 


<Sfo 


They were on a prolonged honeymoon in 
Italy when Jim Arbuthnot received a letter 
from Edwards which he did not show to 





Ladies ata 
Baby Show 


his wife. In it Edwards 


curlous and gruesome d 

been made in the course 

old house in the City. 
When the worm-eate 


1s¢ 


of 


n 


inner room on the top floor 


down a deep cavity ha 


d 


which lav two skeletons 


woman’s—dressed in queet 
crumbled away at a tou 
tumbled together in a h 


rotung material, and | 


and the flooring of the 


and stained in sinister pat 


brown. 


‘You did a good thi 


OTN 


demned those old roo 


wrote Edwards. “Pye 

this proves it. A charn 

they were .. . nothing 
Nothing more 


Jim Arbuthnot raise 


thoughtfully as he tore 


pieces and went out to 


the glowing Italian sun 
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A Change 
in Pets 


How Living ‘‘ Dolls” are 

Ousting Lap-dogs in the 

Hearts and Homes of 
Wealthy Women 


By 
Ignatius Phayre 





A Pre-war Pet—in a Lady’s Handbag, 
specially made 


MONG the profound social changes if one had not actually handled them, and 


which the Great War has wrought glanced over a price-list tnat took one’s 

one may discern a few minor social breath away. 
traws” which show the current of new It was the same in Paris where, at 
winds of thought. One of these is the sub Madame Ledouble’s palace of the canine 
tution of the infants of the poor for the modes in the Galerie d’Orleans, one saw 
npered dogs and cats, monkeys and birds even more preposterous fantaisies, which 
f those far-off days anterior to 1914. culminated in an umbrella that was fixed 
Queen \lexandra tried hard to introduce to a waterprool acket on the back of its 
the poor baby as a sort of living “doll,” unfortunate four-legged wearer. One hun- 
though, as everyone knows, she herself was dred pounds and more was paid for a lap- 
also devoted to her Borzois and Pekinese, dog, or a rare breed of cat, at one of the 


well as to her 

and Persian 

uts—among these 

being the 

ious Sandy, so 

al and clever 
and well belove d. 

But the rich 

men of pre-wal 

$ lavished alfec- j; 
upon dumb 


Teatures to a 





One has only to re- 
call the “Dogs’ 
fouet Club’ in 
B nd Street, with 
jewelled collars, 
coats, rubber 
boots, pocket 


] 


handke r* hiefs, per- 
Tumes and toilet 
articles which 
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Crystal Palace shows. These creatures ate 
chops and steaks, chicken and other deli- 
cacies off silver plates. They had well 
paid servants of their own, of whom the 


There 
canine surgeons and physi 
cians in Mayfair and Belgravia. 

Many a taik have 


kennel-maid is the 
were—and are 


leading type. 


I had 
and sated men, whose knowledge of certain 
phases of woman 
of them all. At long 
Dogs’ Cemetery, with its cost 


’ 


with these weary 


nature had made cynics 
the 


ly marbles and 


last there 


Was 
extravagant imscriptions. To-day it looks 
as though all this folly is over in a rather 

" face 
with grim Queen Ma and hei 
charming daughter have had much to do 
with the 


substitute for cats and dog 
and the 


depressed and sobered world, face to 
reality. 


new popularity of the baby as a 


rots, rest 


The Queen has consistently followed 


het 


well-beloved mother-in-law’s example, and 


imbued her children 


has throughout 
the 
twin = afflicti 


with 


I 
meaning of poverty and pain, which 


mms ot the mayo part ot 
humanity may be alleviated by wise and 


kindly care 





long ago as Princess of W | would 


her little sons and daughters once a week 


to the children’s hospital in mond 


Street. In like manner we see Queen M: 

ind her only girl visiting humble } 

in Deptford and elsewhere, thus makin 
fashionable the cult of philanthropy in 


new and democratic way. 
National Adoption So 
And now any ricl 
choose an engaging little human pet wy 
which to lavish all the tenderness of a w 
ful heart. It often happens that the { 


As a result, a 
was formed. 


i] 


of an unemployed and deserving man 
number ten or twelve children. Nat 
there is overcrowding and underfeedin 
it is right and proper that a lady 
should be found 
superfluous brood. 


tor 


one or more ofl 
The infant’s pedig 


may be inquired into. He or she can 
demonstrated to have a 


It may be, 


clean bill of | 


and often is, a beautif 


physically; or a t , intelligent 





tot, whom it is a g1 


clothes and take tor a tor 1 enade 
the park, instead of the poy ed Peke 
the lordly Chow of other days 

This new syste is a 1 is 
Chet may be an arranges han 
child back to its motl \ 
of adoption Or again 
may take yn herself tl 
good education and a sensible trainin 





A Busy Scene at a Baby Show 


W ell-to-do pos 
people are adopting babies instead of lap-dogs 
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Mary 
omes 
king 
in a 


clety 
1 may 
upon 
WIst- 


! may 
rally, 
ng, s 
patr n 
of the 
digre 
‘an be 
iealth 
| bat 


ade in 
eke or 


nd the 
or twe 
mother 


‘ 


Ss ota 


ing in 


oto: 
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i ee 


A Pampered Pet—with 
Toilet Accessories 


Before the war fabulous sums were spent on pet dogs, their food, clothing and equipment 
—and a cemetery for their last resting-place ‘ 


Toilet Club’ 


the domestic arts and sciences with a view 
to service in town houses or on country 
estates. 

But, you will ask, have we still rick 
people among us? We certainly have; the 
tich, like the poor, are always with us. | 
learn from one of the biggest agents in 
Mount Street that a quite fabulous offer of 
half a million pounds was lately made to 
them for a really first-rate landed “place,” 
preferably within a hundred miles Z Lon- 
don, on the west or north-west. It was to 
bea county seat of historic importance, with 
topiary gardens, stately woods, Tudor tim- 
bering, and other paraphernalia of ancestry 
and antiquity, which the nouveau riche 
could walk into, and thus enjoy the fruit of 
centuries’ growth. 

Was it not during the war itself that 
£50,000 was bid for a rope of pearls: 
The scenes in Christie’s famous sale-rooms 
during those four years of the world’s agony 
<uthice to show us that there is still plenty 
of money in old England. 


3ut both money 
and land have changed 


hands. Nearly 
lion acres a year have passed under the 


jammer, or by private treaty, from our peers 
and squires. They have even of late formed 
a sort of “trade union,” with Lord Bledisloe 
as president and Lord Clinton as chairman. 

It is evident that the new rich have quite 
different tastes from the aristocracy they 
have dis Spossesse d. Thus there is no 
tendency to pamper lap-dogs, or rare and 
peculiar cats. On the aaa hand, there is 


A CHANGE IN PETS 





Photo: 
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There was a ‘ Dogs’ 


a new appreciation of the human factor; and 
one day at an East End baby show, where 
a line of luxurious motors attested the 
presence of possible foster-mothers, I heard 
wealthy ladies discussing the babes with 
acumen and intelligence. 

Who knew what talent lay dormant in 
these helpless creatures? Here was a baby 
boy who might one day blossom forth as a 
Stephenson or a Watt, a Lister or a Dunlop. 
There might be a John Keats or a Constable 
in this “lucky-bag” of a baby show. Here 
were potential Labour leaders, writers, in- 
ventors, musicians and so forth. At all 
events, much depended upon education and 
training—advantages which David Lloyd 
George himself never had for nascent genius 
which fought its way up in the teeth of all 
discouragement. 

In a word, these new women of money 
resolve to lavish effort and affection upon 
the infants of the poor instead of upon mere 
dogs and cats, which can never be any- 
thing else, nor of any benefit to the com- 
munity at large. Surely we have here a 
all must welcome, alike 
on civic and humanitarian grounds 

I followed the destiny of one ex-soldier’s 
babe; and, believe me, that infant “fell on 
its feet,” Instead of a 
kennel-maid, a competent nurse was en- 
gaged. And instead of the silken cot in 
which Fido lolled by the drawing-room fire 
there was a big £25 “pram” in which to 


social change which 


as the saying goes. 


give the new “doll” his daily airing. 
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The lady in this ca 
dressing the child. W1 
appeared, there was the 


=¢ OK OT 


en infantile 


‘ | oT 


at jov in 
ailments 


of Wim 


best advice 


mas in a villa among the 


tween 


( 


the 


Street available, with a change ot all 


3ournemouth and Torquay, and Christ 


nes and palms 


Cap Martin, on the French Riviera, be 


Mentone and Monte Carlo. 
Ine likes to follow in imagination the 
subsequent career of such a pet as this. lf 
bov deve lops any nt t can be fos 
‘d by technical trainin: 


tere 


1 






“hus if he have a voice—as Tom Burke 


With Handkerchief Complete! 


he tailor-made ¢ u wi even a 


had, and John Met he can be sent 
to study in Pa r Milar He iy man} 
lest a taste tor drawing or ] ting. Or if 
his bent is engineering, « industry and 
commerce, a word fi I ‘ tl 

will put the lucky youngster in the best and 
most competent han So tl e @ pets 
have every chance, from the cradl nwards, 


In 
the 


mother in 


with a small allowance 
and education. Nov 
movement which ac¢ 
which the veterinary 

their dispensaries, hospital 
h suses, Ri h women 

go abroad now find 
upon dogs in foreign 
prefer to leave them 
charged te a larg 


the 


pocket and its « 


who 


Ro 


new 


aerial 


cases it 


some 


pet 


two or 


will be 





ts were 


routes ; 


re] needs 


phil 


tian 


\ 


ri 


tO} 
ot 

Nor 
pol 
oT ¢ 
on 

in ] 
brot 


has 
handed 
three 


ounts 


\ 


known that « 
Car&rrice¢ 


yu 


in 








years’ time, 


ountt 


behind, ar 












































THE STUDIO 


by 
CHRISTINE 


CASTLE 


Mary had 


high chai 


ITTLE 


in her 


eakfasted, and sat 
th its curved shelf 
before her, that in time would serve as 
a tray for her dinner plate, but which now 
performed the single office of keeping Little 
Mary from falling out. 

She kicked the of the 


her stubby little feet in a perfect 





shelf with 
ecstasy of 


unde rside 


lelight, wriggled her little fat body, and 
pounded the upper part of the shelf with a 
rubber doll with an ivory ring in the top of 


its head. (All of Littl 
the noiseless kind; they 


rattled, and when, as they 


Mary’s tovs were of 
neither rang nor 


frequently did, 


they fell on the floor there was scarcely a 
ind.) 

She cooed, and eled, and nearly 
xed in her effort to « xpr ss her joy, and 


attention that 
elicited, she subsided, 


then, failing to attract the 
h conduct usually 
nd her blue eyes 


veiled with a soft 


of adoration as they 


Were 
rested upon two 
gures at the far end of the their 
young heads bent over a coffee-urn and a 


Could Little Mary’s lips 


studlo, 


lish of eggs. have 


lormed words, two would have been wafted 
cross the long studio—mother and father. 
D 


but as it was, the dignity of speech not 
lips 


r, and the 


aving been attained, the rosy were 


pressed over the ivory rin; entire 


energy of the little body given to trying to 
that 
glance in her 
breakfast-table 
more, and the 
than 


eurgle changed to. such 





nnihilate the wonde rful ring never 
less in quantity, until a 
from the corner 
1 the ecstasy once 
bby feet pounded 


and the 


upward hardet 


eamings and crowinegs of joy that Little 
Mary was immediately caught to a ruffled 
m and her del ehte 1 outcries smothered 
the softness there. 
Va darling, you darling! Why do you 
ke such a noise 
Little 


Mary, not 


ting was a precautionary measure as 


knowing that the 





$3 a Caress, screamed 


’ and crowed more 


8 


BABY 


loudly as she was released, and pulled the 
vandyke beard of the tallet that now 
bent over her and between bursts of laugh- 
ter begged: ‘* Little Mary, Little 
keep quiet, or we are 
was Little Mary 


smuggled into a 
o 


figure 


Mary, do 
ruined!’? For ial 
know that she had been 
ding where 
allowed wid 
mind was sometimes given 
over to wondering why she 
cursions up and 
in utter 


studio buil 
Children and dogs are not 
True, her baby 
made 
down long fl 

darkness, being entirely 
a cloak, but then mothers have 
of dealing Little 
Mary without 
so much as a faint wriggle to peep out from 
under 


daily ex- 
ehts of stairs 
hidden by 
queer ways 
with their babies, and 


submitted to this treatment 


the cloak, and was rewarded always 





in a few moments by a burst of sunshine and 
as they reached the street. 

It was a big, tall building Little 
Mary had been installed—once a family 
mansion, llated ble hall, a 


and a heavy mahogany balus 


fresh air as soon 


where 


with tesse 
stairway 


mat 
wide 
trade 


1 
—a nouse 


that swept upwards in a graceful curve 


with “atmosphere” as well as 


many rooms, and under its roof dwelt men 
and women who wrote, 
painted, 


sang and 


men and women who 


men and women who played and 


taught, and a landlady who was 


proud of the distinction of many of her 


tenants, and uncompromisingly _ barred 
“dogs and children! ” And why should she 
not, pray? Neither of these had she herself, 


and quiet must reig 


her tenants insisted that it should, 


Inde« d, 


as it was, had often trouble in securing 


the perfect quiet required by many of them. 


For example, the lady who wrote books and 


plays, and the gentleman who wrote edi 


torial paragraphs for a daily newspaper, 


insisted that they 


would leave their respec 
tive studios if Senor Zavali did not cease 
to practise upon his violin except between 


the hours of eight and ten in the 
Madame Vilanti 


pupils to come between the 


morning, 
voc al 
four 


arrange for her 
hours of 


and 


> 
13 
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and six in tl ft { never, oO 
NEVI ‘ nme { s were 
§ 
the ones most edly dedicated to the muse 
of the w But with diplomacy worthy 
ota i } s in pre lg ve a studio 
yuildin yms at prices), tne 
’ 

good wom perst it literary lady 
and the editorial writ at the floor one 
flight higher up was the best, by all odds, 
for the quict g nteed SO ip the 

moved, to the flo vi ( a tew WEEKS 
later Little Mary f herself at home! 
Of course dogs and hildre were no 
allowed into the house. Pray, w should 


they be? 


Eighteen months before ere had been a 


jream of a studio, but in the dream-studio 
there was no corner fitted out for the 0« 
cupancy of Little Mary There was to be 
an easel, at which the tall figure with the 


vandvke beard paint until 
all the worl ] 
genius, a! 


beruffled ficure—that Litth 


na accCialm JIS 





ing IT ( and I . every ds 

vas to work at black and w tes’’ for the 
best illustrated m: n the country, 
and there were to he ket ‘ Fore Cat- 





red about all over tl Wi 1a hand 
some rug or t spread over the floors, a 
to read sometim t tL piano and a guitar 





long, delightful st é I ut all 
that dream lio there w n h chair 
for Little Mary Ni is there know 
in the dr: I t 10 t that-w to-he 
the music of | tt of a th nd 
happy birds that s« 1 the | hter of 
Little Marv { 1 I a the ind 
len sul ms in the of her blue 
eye 
Little M i ¢ tat opened their 
eyes one Ap I ooking upon 
he cun-bat! wor) : ots En 
that quie | \ i h and hum 
and roar of t ( while, fe 
just little lle, t ) 
forgotte 13 v t I 
da\ - wel »Jt 1 sé . 
t! tf \\ 4 ? ‘ ? ‘ ry 
tov th | \l i | ( 
a T { i 
wa ’ ' . ’ 
' T ‘ ry 





serious consultations being h Ove — 
bright hea for her first trip 

The consultation had indeed be Sel 

very The vandyke eard ’ 
his head and 1 it coul e ¢ } 
knew it. But the beruffled figure had bee 
more hopeftul—it had seen practical y 
ind workable plans for d he thing 
desired. Besides, Little Ma Was SO go 

so very good—and so pr us, that how 
could anybody—— H k 
beard continued to shake his head in 
most gloomy and foreboding r ne B 
at least he was willing to go to tow 

Oh, that dear, bis tudio room with 





I long mirrors, with three “ nor 
] t” window i one tl pened to t 
east, and a tiny annexe where one might 

irreptitiously, prepar I 
lucky find; it was just the } ' But dog 
and babies were barred! I Mary, | 
ever, never cried perhaps it was saf 
venture! And it was made 

<jo 

The day had b happily with Lit 
Mary S| hrough th ni W 
east a shaft of sunl t fell 
the arm of her hi h; Phe 











was forgotten, af t l 
ds, there was a de ( 
hands opened i it 
clasping the olden f: I ‘ 
back and _ forth, t v 
helix t ed W t 
finger-tips, and now just slip} way fr 
A 
heir n. 
\t the breakfast table 1 
hi ( t sat an Cl { 
And there was the ] f » k 
man’s whistl ] n! 
head w tu d in tl 
entrancing? oul ls, ] 
" \J 
up the stairs! The blu \ 


we riveted on the 
ruftled figure stepped 

n I ( to the ca t 
W leaned tar o { 
take the lette that tl 


()} 4 
S wn ( 
i ¢ t 
1 Little M 
f delicht. the 
} \ t 

















her 
Tious 
aken 
o—he 
been 
W ay $ 
thing 
good 
t how 
ndyke 
in a 


But 


vith a 
north 
to the 
might, 
hat a 
it dogs 
, how- 
a safe 


. Little 
‘to the 
touched 
yer doll 
kicked 
and the 
h glee, 
danced 
curtain } 
ng her 


‘ay from 














which Little 
dirds flying 








“*Sometimes I am baby hungry,’ was all she 


said as she cuddled Little Mary close 


ream of joy, vain 





the attention of a 

iftled f gure turne d 

ay trade breathless, almost 

ady to disown its own darling offspring, 

hen the editorial writer blew into the 
tudio from’ the tips of his fingers a ki 


1d then 
MS uit 


1 Went on in a stately fashion, neve 


fooking back. 


the studio door was-quickly slammed, a 


of letters fluttered over the fl 








M iry, doubtless, took for white 
for her 
caught 


+ 


again 


bosom, 


amusement 
the soft ruffled 


ind 


Was to 


‘als time to be told that she, by boldly at- 


Tacting 


attention 
ght upon herself 


had 


. as well as to the other 


Lo hel existence, 
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occupants of that studio, beyond a doubt, the 
dire misfontune of becoming homeless at a 
! But Little Mary 
‘r fingers in the meshes of golden 
that her face, and gloried 
her recent conquest. 

But that there laid at the 
studio door a new rubber doll, and the next 


moment’s notice only 


tangled 





brown swept in 


evening was 


evening a white woolly sheep tumbled in 
when the door was opens d. 

One 
the kindly 
of roses, but she so very deliberately pecped 
behind a Little Mary being 
longer trusted with an unobstructed view of 


mornin the iit 1\ ed Uj} 


on 


pretence of shariag a big bunch 


screen no 


ms so } 


visitors) and held out her a promptly 
that suspicion immediately rested upon the 
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real reason of her “Sometimes |] 
am baby 
cuddled Little 


to rumple her rol 


coming, 
hungry,” was all she said as she 


Mary 


} 
I 


cl se, and lowed her 
ed linen collar in tug 
blue-enamelled 


ging at the pin of two 
swallows that fastened it. 
fastened 


scalloped flannel dress, where 


The pin was un- 
Little Mary’s 
she promptly 


ey ed 


and transferred to 
proceeded to look down at it in cr 
tashion. 

And after that 
the door, and sometimes Little Mary 
beloved ruffled figure tiptoe up to the tall 
figure as she whispered she 
“heard the 
stealing away 

Little Mary 


grac ious mood pos ess 


other toys were found at 


saw the 


believed he 
footsteps of two instead of one, 
from the studio door.” 
noticed a_ ve ry soit and 
ing the beloved ruffled 
that the 


place where it used to 


figure, and also observed tall screen 


. ' 
was put back in the 


stand, allowing her once more full view 
of the door. And sometimes the door was 
lefts open—very cautiously, of course and 


treasure within was given 


Kisses 


were 


a glimpse of the 
ho went along the passage 
wafted to her, and 
brought to her shrine. But if two ha 
} 


those Ww 
were offerings 
ppened 
to meet, eac 


1 went sturdily upon his or her 


way, for what business was it of theirs to 
look in at a studio door that was not thei1 
own! (And if there was a baby in that 
ahem ol course, the 


studio—why 


must be reported. 
by his manner to the other, was ignorant of 
the fact. Senor Zavali was particularly 
brusque l f by chance one ha 


him a fighe above his studio 


ppened to meet 
floor. 
But there is no 


secret, howso’¢ r guard d 


An irate landlady climbed the stairs one 
late afternoon to the 
back. 


The strictest 


studio second-floor 


house 

the very first 
a dozen in league with 
had dared, right under 
, to carry on for weeks, a thin 
that would ruin the reputation of her house! 


rule of hex 
broken, for the 
time; 


first time, 
and there were 
those who had dared, 
her very nose 


\ child in her house, indeed! 

The studio door stood slightly ajar. There 
Was no response to her knock, so she pusl 
it a little wider open and entered. No or 


was within, 

In the middle 
of freshly laundered linen. The |} undress 
had just made her weekly call and left the 
basket standing there stripped of cover. A 
little starched white frock was uppermost 
The landlady stared at it blankly. Then s! 
went on tiptoe and closed the studio door 
Returning to the 


of the floor stood a basket 


basket, she bent over t 
and touched, with cautious 
sleeve, with frill about the 


up boldly 


finger, a little 
wrist that sto 


Taking the tiny garment up in her hand 


she went softly to the window, and in th 
fading early winter twilight looked upon 


the fineness and daintiness of the handiwork 
Then, going down the now almost dark 
stairway, to a little back room on the ground 


velvet-line d box 


wrapped about by yards and yards of string, 


floor,, she took from a 


’ 


a thin silver spoon with the imprint of two 


tiny baby teeth upon it, and, stealthily grop- 
ck to the studio, laid it on 

the shelf of the little high chair, 
Going out she closed the 


softly be hin ] her. 


ing her way ba 


studio doo! 
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Min d A Simple Statement on 


. Psycho-Analysis 
ealing By W. Kingscote Greenland 





We hear such a lot about Psycho-Analysis, Mind Healing, Couéism, 
etc, that a simple explanation for ordinary readers will not be out 
of place. Whether psycho-analysis is beneficial—or dangerous—must be 
left to the opinion of readers. 











T can surely be taken for granted that no and antitheses. Within the walls of man’s 
: reader of THE QUIVER is wh ly un- soul (the Greeks used the word “psyche,” 
: familiar with the word psycho-analysis hence our words psychology and_ psycho- 
—that double-barrelled verbal scarecrow or analysis, i.e. soul or self interrogation), 
good angel on our modern medical and men- within this psychic field there are conflicting 
‘ tal horizon. streams of tendency, competing instincts, 
. variously called high and low, rudimentary 
: What is it all about ? and cultivated, sexual and virtuous, egoistic 
p It confronts us alike in the sermon and and altruistic. This war must stop, or at 
j the newspaper, in the family doctor’s pre- least come to some sort of an armistice of 
scription and the educational text-books. internal reconciliation, if we are ever to 
: We are obsessed with it as the French are have peace of mind, sanity, health and life- 
; with “reparations” and the British with = success, to say nothing of spiritual power. 
1 rates and taxes.” [:scape it you cannot. How is this reconciliation, this “stop the 
American novels are built on it, studies of — war,” to be brought about? 
k the child-mind are full of it, learned . 
d societies debate it, specialists in crime and This is Everybody's Problem 
a insanity quarrel over it. Such is the problem I wish to tackle here 
1 What, then, is this psycho-analysis, and is —everybody’s problem. And I will put 
0 it worth our bothering about? down without further ado the answer which 
)- Before attempting an answer, also before it is intended in the end to arrive at—that 
n inquiring what this psycho-analytic method answer is “sublimation ”; and sublimation 
isin general and what it can do for moral leads us straight into the thicket of psycho- 
7 sttuggles up life’s ladder in particular, let analysis. 
the real case to be treated of here be plainly lo say anything really worth while about 
tout—our goal, in a word. a subject so wide and technical, and to say 


it in few words and in simple language, is 


The Two Selves Within Us 


obviously very diflicult. 
ee , . . : "i 
Most people, perhaps all people if one 














tually knew, are aware of two sorts of Lhe Science and its Dangers 
elves inside them. Without being given The science, or more correctly the method, 
at all to introspection and sel! ion, known as_ psycho-analysis arose, it must 
they have felt the internal “pul al never be forgotten, in the medical world, 
powers, impulses, forces. Some hold us and its first use was, and is, not to give us 
mack and drag us down; others push on interesting knowledge of our own inner mind 
) ult us up. Sometimes we call them and self, but to cure our diseas Its 
usher” and “lower,” sometimes “better” Jeading writers and practitioners are doctors 
— s Tse,” at times “useful” and “use- and not university professors and thinkers, 
eg If we are literary we speak of Dr. or scientists like Darwin In tl fact lies, 
‘! "and Mr, Hyde ; if we are religious we of course, what are called, and justly called, 
si » IS sin versus righteousness. If we are the “dangers ” of it, dangers due to people 
iy ine we talk of our animal inheritance ignorant of medicine and surgery dabbling 
Sac - * ny , in it and with it It is a branch of the 
} a general truth of these pai healing art, a new principle in therapeutics, 
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and in a word con in a belief that a very 


large number of mode lay cor iplaints 
are due not to pl ]l, but to mental or 
psychi causes. (1 have sp ere to 
guard against anyone 1 r that it is 


another name 


tor ( 


r practically nothing, to do with 





it, except in throwing light on how people 
come to believe in it.) It was stumbled 

ross by Dr. Sigmund Freud in the 
ordinary course of his practice dealing with 
nervous orders. 

But it soon became evident that the new 
d very could not be limited to the narrow 
field of health, but that it was capable of 
almost universal application in the service 
of education and morals and so of social 


hardly be 
it will 
ps to ¢ 

haven. 


ical advancement. 
, indeed, that 
of « 


4 
into humanity’s ultimate 


eventually be 


uur leading lam us 


probable that all will eventually realize 
that what Darwin 1 for the und ta ing 
of the science of life, biol« , Freud has 
done for the scienc« of the s . the pe on- 
ality, the self p ychok or psy¢ try, and 
hat his discovery of a way of ching down 
to that lower world of tl “unconscious ” 
where all the springs of life are hidden 
will take rank with the greatest in the last 


The Unconscious Mind 





or 


The main structure of the th is simple. 


It « ists in the grasping of the funda- 
mental fact that the human “ psyche,” 


or 


elf or mind, is like a two-storied dwelling 
or a half submerged ice] known as th 
“consciou and the “unconscious Th 
Conscious world holds all that we are aware 
f—our waking, know this elf 
‘ I 5 } ? 
F re ! It hol all « | 
pr | life, our as \ l n 
| + ) rd f y > 
‘ i COid Olil Ol OU! I 1iice¢ 
But 1 than that 
It | Is t I f our pre-natal life; 
‘ - I : 





On Guard 


Na 
scious, 


, 
and valuable 


tural] 


(Inspirations an 


would find i 
ful pl in 
mu 


nity, seeing 


age, 


while Lik 


and a cri 


anda 


indulgent form of morality. 


Masks and Dissuises 





But, for rea 
in a 
memories 


one of the mo 


moment, 


ns tha 


mal 


strongly des 


t import 


of Freudian, or indeed 


analysis, is that which deals w 


guises and 
} 

these 
to 


his recog 


impris 
enable then 
to bed seek 
coming aown 
the drawing 


T his Cen 


social standards, and represe 
education and training have m 
which is a highly important 
ense of what the family < 
live in will not allow us tot 
even though we m ght hil { 
When the Censor driv 
impul dowt nds t 
pering ba to bed—t! ire 
“Tepre ] 
Then com ht l 
as we say, t § t 
dozes and | his ¢ 
is the o lity of ? 
t ( 1 € 
our ” 
But ( c i not ¢ 
duty, so that still t I 
I I h¢ to deck 


roc 


and that ¢ <pla 


m. 


a | 
C1 i 
mol € 
t vill he 
Wiil \ 
or 


any 





sor is made up of our 1 
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vital importance to what lies in 
] 


nscious, and invented a method of 


o at it and explo Ing 1t. That me thod 


; " . ‘ } 
called Psycho-a lalysis, and its ch 
nt with which it works is the 


lysis of dreams. That analysis cons 


out what really lies under the 
ic disguises. He and his follower: 
it when that is done, then and ther 


} 


ly do we know and get in touch with ou1 





and learn, to our surprise and de- 


dismay, what manner of men we 


17 . 


, two other equally important points 


this Unc nsc1ous 1S the home ot the 


iit thing to find a suitable word 


ise it is the most vital of all the 


sessions of our personality, viz. the basic 














re in us. Bergson calls it élan 
Professor Putnam “cra\ .’ Profes 
ud the questionable and rather un 


word “libido.” The most re 


rd of Freud 1S, of course, the 





which he des ates and describes 
ed materia He declares that 
all “wish 1 the Freudian 





been debated as hotly as evolution, 


the “survival 


ural selection 


he fittest” have been in evolutionary 


in the Underworld 





een 








already been 1 e clear, the pur 
this paper 1s to instruct In 
vous disorders t to find, if | 
ral and ucat a \t 
¢ i. } mh ( oe t 
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expose them and so di 
is a very difficult 


bottom of the pool. 





1 at the bottom 


patient or sinnel 


There is no cure 





Turnine Your Fnemies into Friends 
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convert him into a friend, or you may spend 
your life unsuccessfully trying to do either 
or both, If, for brevity’s sake, we call the 
“repressed ” material buried and banished 
in the Unconscious our enemy, the first way 
is not possible—we cannot “kill outright ” 
our lower self. The third way is unhappily 
the usual way adopted by mankind—life- 
long and vain struggle. The second way is 
the way of psycho-analysis, and is called 
Sublimation. Sublimation, therefore, is the 
method of turning your enemies into your 
friends. 

But we must be absolutely sure of our 
and happy life de- 
Remembering carefully 


dS 





ground—man’s moral 
pends wholly on it. 
Freud ‘sexual,” i.e. the 
totality of the and that 
most subsequent schools of psycho-analysis 


what means by 


love life, also 
enlarge his word to include other funda- 
mental take his, 
the master’s 
‘it is the capacity to exchange an orig 


besides “ love,’ 


“wishes” 
sublimation— 
inal 


” 


definition of 





‘love’ aim for another one no longer ‘love’. 
And later, “a process by which an outlet and 
application in other regions is opened to 
overstrong excitations.” The dictionary tells 
us that sublimation is a word of chemistry 
and means 
into a state of vapour.” 


heat a solid state 


Dr. Constance Long 


“to bring by 
speaks of the “urge” of sublimation, that 
is, “that tendency in man which converts a 
lower aim into a higher.” It is the diver- 
sion into a new channel and a fresh direction 
of an original tendency. 


The One Task of Life 





It requires but a moment’s reflection to 
see that this is and ever 
task of life. It begins as soon as we begin. 
A child starts 
its psychic - force—self 


has been the one 


with only one direction for 
gratification, i.e. 
which takes 
the form of bodily adherence to its mother. 
But self 
reliance and independence, and so an in- 


physical comfort and 


security 


and aim is 


nature’s goal and en 


fant’s Standard I is to learn to feed, then 

to dress itself. By stages this goes on till 

complete individual freedom is attained. 
Then comes the clash between self and 


the outward world Che child realize there 


are other will and other desire 






them you cannot, and indeed must not—they 
are the raw material out of which all the 
artistic and virtuous elements of your per- 
sonality are to be made. 
righteousness, 


Virtue, goodness, 


genius, health are refined 





redirected, vicious or 


material. 


diseased or lowe; 


Strength is conquered weakness: 
unselfishness is sublimated egoism, 


To turn one’s psychic energy into non- 


egoistic paths, i.e. into social, artistic, 





lic and communal aims and purposes, 
so to the 
“God,” 
cess as it is the 
task of life. 


ultimate good, which we all 
is the end of all psycho-analytic px 
destiny of man and the 


Life, the hurly-burly of thir 





the struggle of man with his human 
material environment, is the labo 
which this sublimatory process goes on 


I;xperience is where we learn the one 


only divine art—that art of transmuting 


dross into gold, rough, raw, crude, a1 


; 





“love ” al into the 


finished products 


self-regarding, materi 


of he Ith, peace, artistic 


creation and virtue. 


Turning Evil into Good 





From this it will be seen that psy 





analysis is but a new putting of what 

has always known. It is progress set in 

scientific ter: Some raw material may | 

impossible of sublimation; and it must be 

finally kept in the psychic cellar, tl ugh, 
“ : 


it may in insanity ” 


grave mental or physical injury. But m 


also, reappear 


of what is evil in us is capable of being p 
and higher 


to a better use. If you are 
naturally musical, desert the publ 
and join the choir; if cruel, be hard on 


attracted to dirt, 


cruelty; if | 
. ' 
the world clean; if jealous, be jea 





your friend’s good name and for God's 
honour; if mean, turn it into f lit 1 
waste nothi if wilful and im} 
enrich t ya with romantic colour ol 
persona if animal-minded, endow cold 
philanthroy with the pa 1 of p 

love na 1, and this the last, st 
your 1 er if, analyse its pas f 
ind crude f e and aim, then put I 
sublimate the aim and use the force for t 
reach of it nd vou will « yver th 
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y 
Margaret Peterson. 





“Ninon, Ninon, que fais tu de la vie, 
Toi, qui n’a pas damour ?” 


CHAPTER Xl 
Miss Sutley Takes a Hand 





, } ? Ae?) Se : 2 
nd lies are hard to kill. Likeap n snake 
th rust the ir venom to your h 


ISS ALICE SUTLE\ 


was nothing if she 
) h 


was not thorough. If it came into her 
head that a thing rm ed doing and 


7 


that she was the person to see it done, noth 





No amount of obstacles or advice or snubbing, 
would ward her off from doing it. The 
em of Dick’s unhappiness intrigued her. She 
was very devoted to Dick, and the devotion 


1 in it so much real mother love that she wa 





xious to procure for Dick the 
ld bring him happiness. 








% doing, she shut him farther from hersel 

For Ninon, she knew, had not liked her If 
h ed, as she intended to work, to rein- 
state Ninon, were this | ible, the girl would 
take care that Dick in the future had as littl 
to do with his sister as ] ble, and this 
through no perverted nse of ingratitud 

Miss Sutley was as opposite to Ninon as the 
North Pole is to the South; Ninon’s withdrawal 
{ Dick from a person whom sh lerst ind 


iked so little would be ut 

If I lived with Dick now,” iid Miss 
Sutley to herself, ‘* 1 cou 
him see my poi 
I could help bre: 
” 





Still, the fact remained, and Miss Sutley did 





hot attempt to blind herself to it. Dick loved 

the girl and was miserably unhappy because « 

What stood between them | e can w 
ders. Miss Sutley waited. eye 1 til 

to see if matters would right themselves, but 

tis they showed no signs of doing. Di 

eters were despondent and hop . Nil 

never wrote at all. O1 f Miss S itley’s 

forcible tesolutions descended on her. She 1 

set herself 


to do what she could to 1 


to 
‘angie, 


The first Person that she « 


pened communica 


tion 
‘ 

g 
Sutley 


< 


I 


us,’’ she wrote 


« 


( 


One calls them two old spinsters, yet there 


twenty 
list. She 


her courage on a calm 


the best. 


self restlessly 


$21 


had 
Miss 
ned to 
had made a note of it. 


Dobson. Dick 
dav, 


with was Miss Susan 


riven her the address one and as 
was a person 
unything carelessly, she 

7 Ae 
nore his mother, for 

” , ** I want to come an 
about a matter which must affect ther 
deeply.”” 

The two old spinsters met in Miss Dobson’s 
lrawing-room in the small house at Wimbledon. 


who never list 


Dick’s sister—in a many 
there are ten years between 
you 
both very 


great ways 


1 sec 





was 
m. For 
nsterhood 





1 generation of difference between 
Miss Dobson had pted hers] 


years 


acCce 


before Miss Sutley entered the 
] and stayed 
and 


had faced the loneliness 
t tate 
a belief in a God who ordered all thi 

Whereas Miss Sutley had flung 
into pursuit after p 
arrived at acquiescence by far 
This showed in their 


acceptance (¢ 





was old and serene, if a 
the lines of ehind 
I g in her still 
burnt a constant fire of 


young eyes, there 
restless endeavour. 

Anyway, Miss Dobson, studying her with 
shrewd precision, came to the n that 
here was one of her own caste and breeding, 
despite the slightly errati hot ide gar- 


ments in which Mi 
herself, 


I must 





tell you,’’ said M s Dobson over 
the teacups, *‘ that I know \ lit of mv 
nie as a gore p young lady That w 
seem strange to you, and I must you more 
You will excuse me if I make it as brief as 
possible—the telling of it is still painful to me. 
My brother, of whom I was as fond, shall we 
savy, aS you are « yours, made a very unfor- 
tunate marriage. At | t that was my im- 
pression in those days I have sin¢ metimes 
wondered how it would have turned out if I 
had swallowed my pride and cone what I could 
to help the girl, for she was very young—not 


Anyway 
hardened my heart against 


when Ninon was born 
that is as it is. I 


vet elghteer ’ 
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her and felt justified when a year later my 
brother can to me, bring the child with 
him “Gracie has left me,’ he said. ‘ Wi you 
tal the h 3 les 
She stirred a litt her chair, her old face 
tened, her eyes 1 1 with tears. ‘* Ninon 


was a dear baby, s a very pretty 
child and girl. I tried to do my duty by 
her, but she was not my baby. I mean, I have 


never had a child. Perhaps I failed m 


I th 


t where 








ght myself sure of success. At y rate, 
Nivon never | 1 me. I do not think she 
realized that I 1] 1 her. When she was seven 
teen y old her mother me back suddenly, 
ind Nir vell, I on < to way with 
l I tried not to mind t it hurt me very 
bitterly. For seventeen years never a moment 
out of my thoughts.” S s! k her head as if 





one 

ti If sl went he went for good, 

and she « to g I more of her 
till five year fter, \ 1s wrote to tell me 
she was 1 ied, and Is ] softer 


i ier for W me 
down to see 1 It to me to 

] lt that N 1ad m ied 
a man wW 1 I might have ch n for he: 
1 — 

Yes,’’ admitted Miss Sutl *Anv_ girl 
v 1 be lucky to get Dict I k you, Miss 
Dobson, f I x f th Now, may I 
be fr vith you Ee vill be brief 
My brother n ied 1 knowing 1 ing 
of her or her ant nt | met on rd 
ship S} W tra with theat Li ¢ 





discover that the 
are lies.’’ 


‘y s, lies,’? 


Ninon can ever have d 
Selfish s may hav i 
but the ¢ ] was pure to ] 
On W lh e th ont 
little ¢ 1 to » on, but 
like a h . Bbms 





rer 





Time, perhaps, ha 


1's steptat 


the possibi 


1 | 


hate ag t his ul 
S } ‘ 
now tl r | tic | 
corr t l th } vy t 
of hers. H ( 
vag uc nd 1 1 
easily wh t t ] 
hours duri hi 
I 4 Ile w lw 
r ¢ h to ask fc t 

it. Not g 

he slatterr W 
lodging ired at Mi 
feigned s ise 

“ae. 3 1,’’ she re 
in. Don’t ki that .h i 
He’s t often up th ! 

** Please find out,’ | 
sounded incisive. S 
house. 

So the girl paddled upst 


In sl 
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Vics Cutley rose hastily. She could not, she 
| i sit down with this creature in the room. 
You are Mr. Sam 1, I suppose? ”’ she 
t Bill Samuelson, 
“ n and hesitated. 
1¢ to a ( 
- tures sp ak for 
Grace Dobson 
I photograph, ‘* this 
) picture of her da ter, Ninon, who mar 
lt ther—Mr. Sutley.” 
‘ “Ah”? beamed Bil This morning last 
a] oht’s | had left him affable. ‘* Then we 
of connected. Won’t you sit down, 
H e fo i himself and sat down by 
t girl” ht admitted. 
was very fond her, but to m yes 
< s VS a stuck-up piece of goods. 
NI ( n ns I did what I did, th i 
Miss Sutley t sit down. She drew her- 
S 2 littl nm re erect. ‘** What did you do for 
I ry?” ‘ 4 
Went stuffed that fool husband—beg 
t r | n, mam, but the man who married 
ft t have beer bit foolish—up with a lot 
0 S] teful hat’s what I was. »pitet 1! 
A t Gracie. 5! vas 
g a wife as »* Here a tear 
: lent. Miss S had to di him 
t v lies? ’’ she said. 
he 3 1 » at her, l shrewdness 
, t t ‘ S So the 
g W, 1 be ved t a 
. ¢ re ¢ as over s e good > 
r g gain of G l ind | ( e 
; ‘I shouldn’t ( ‘ 
, eS har t ( had 
ss She was va t t st ] , s 
s. I rem tw ‘ This 
# 5 | g I t, Ninon, and life é 
= - hea ’ Not that the 
yy tt , mind you. That was 
Was 1 t I y 1 to hurt her, 
W I n * that r ; 
ac _ Yi course they wer Ain’t I telling ? 
e : hy, she r been a sigh . 
te 1 love if si known |} to 
» v n vt! , t 
N 3 t i I it kk lh to 
‘3 Miss Sutley sighed. She did not really know 
r y Ww i i or sorr Ay 
1. . 4 Out what she had set | 








NINON 


Ain’t that reason 
to h her now. J 
except dri 


enough, 
don’t 


** TI hated the girl. 
but I don’t bother 


De late 
both to do 


k, and 


r much 
ght 


thou a heap of her You can tell that young 
fool fellow that I properly pulled his leg that 


evening. 
lhank you,’’ said 


shall tel m. I 


“ 
certainly ms a pit 


lecture, but 


was going to have begun another 
stopped herself just in ti ** Good-bye, Mr. 


id me what I came t 
10w.”’ 


Samuelson. You have t 


find out. I 


am Ing 


Bill lurched to his feet. ‘* G l-bye, mam 
he agreed with immense gravit rhe dis 
VW t runk, Mis 
‘“ t } 29 

t ‘ “4 





prim and 
been 


£ 
torturing yourself over 
wrote. ** Whether she 1 
course I cannot say, but thes« 
lies—inve an 
Dick, you should remember that you owe Ninon 
an apology. You h l 


ntiol 
nwuon 








very peculiarly. If she did not lov 1 to 
start with, I do not fancy your li conduct 
can have done m to bring her tot ( l 
end. Remet ) hen 3 been 
in the wron littl ts no o1 
and benefit rself.”’ 

It was stra that the two lett 1 hav 
been lying on the tab to greet Vick on his 
return from Z ka. lhe En I h 
come in durin s al | v 


on the top of N that at first | 
had no know ts presence. 

lie had call it Ninon as he had run 1 p 
the steps of r , and she |] 1 not an 





ps 
swered. 


out. 





They did not know where or wi 





n 
They watched him with furtive, slightly ar 1 
eyes as he asked his question, but this Di 
did not notice. He felt oddly disappointed, yet 
he realized the feeling to be ridi 5 Nit 
had not known \ n he would k. Wh 
should he have e ted her to wait in all aft 
noon? What did she do with her afterr 3? 
Where did sh o for her w With a 
of remorse he realized how lit thought 
had given to t loneliness of her da H 
sat down by the e and tried t t 
till she should come back by rea g h 
glancing at the | 

Alice’s letter | I 1 last of all, and then as 
he sat with it in his h \ 
saw Ninon’st I i s i | , her 
handwriting that he had seen so rar on any 


letter s to him A shiver 


rit 
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what she had said. There should be truth be- 
tween them at this last. ‘‘ You owe Ninon an 
apology,’? Alice had written. His heart, his 
whole manhood knelt in apology, but there were 
other things to be said between them. Last 


night she had surely loved him. Hus head went 





up, his face flamed red at the thought. She 
should tell him that she loved him. There 
should be truth between them at the end. 

*“* She has hidden herself behind pretence,” 
he thought. ‘‘ She shall ask my pardon when 
I ask hers.’’ 

So one can gather that he was not as humble 
as Miss Sutley would have liked to have seen 
him. 

rhen he shouted for the boy 
would have no lies now, no furtive sly sit 








S| 
glances, but even the boy who knew most of al 
could tell him very little. He had taken a note 
in to the Mukgala early in the morning. She 
had read it and torn it up and thrown it away. 
The note had come from the Shamba of Bwana 
Moultray. There had been no answer, and 
Bwana Luck had called at the house. He had 
asked to see the Bwana, and for a few moments 
the Mukgala had spoken to him in the drawing- 
room. ‘They had said good-bye on the ste} 
The Bwana had gone away, they had heard his 
car drive off, and aff#r that the M ikgala had 
stood for a little, thinking, singing to herself. 
Oh, ves, he had watched her. Why had he 
watched? Sly eyes shifted a little. It was the 
business of a servant to watch, to know at once 
if he was wanted, but the Mukgala had wanted 
nothing. She had gone presently into her own 
room, and the boy who had been there sweeping 
she had told to tside. For half an hour 
she had moved in the room. He had 
heard her moving, but, of course, he had not 
seen what she was doing. Then she } 

' nd thee as 


_ 


teps. 








1 come 





ess wa har 1 She w in 
khaki, like the Bwana wore, and she had her 
hat on, and she carried a small bag in her 
hand. They had waited to see if she would 
call them, but she had not called. She had 
gone, walking swiftly, among the coffee trees 
without looking back. No, they had not fol- 
lowed. Why should they follow rhe Muk- 
gala had not wanted them. Often she would 
go out like that alone, she would stay out alone. 
The man’s eyes shifted again. Never before 
had they een he ; 


now the master questioned 











heard a sound like a piki pi ing past on 
the road about a quarter of an hour after the 
Mukgala left. They had thought that it would 
be the piki piki of the Kabaka. Often he rode 


thus to the house in the morning and it 
listening while the Mukgala played on the box 
that makes music. At this the sly eyes rested 
for a ond on Dick’s face, but the piki piki 
had not come to the hous it had gor 1 ht 
on down the road 

The sly hints, the veiled allusions, swept over 
Dick’s head. Ile wa In no! od t ce any- 
thing but the glaring truth. Ninon had gone. 
It was ridiculous to suppose that she could 






have gone far. He must follow, he must find 
her. He stormed through the h 
directions, and was off again in hi 


before the servants had had ) 
had no idea which road to take, wh 
since there was no lead. He drov 
unthinkingly, and quite instinctive] 
steered him towards the Moultra 

Behind him, on the veranda < 


had left, the servants gathered tog: 





eT 











squatted down on their haunches and 


vent to the suspicion that had 


minds. All this fuss about a woman! 
the white men were peculiar in thei 


Long ago the mas 


ter should have tak 
to his wife. She had neither worked 


nor amused him. All these months 





own ideas as to where she had g¢g 
was the master beside himself wit 
yes, and sorrow. They had seen 


iten his money, and now th 


sly nod confirmed sly nod, they 


shout 


nouse 
1er aga 


r 








na st 
tar hi 
she 
t she 
had their 
Tage 
rrow 


working behind the anger on the white face. 


Truly the ways of the white men w 


** And if he catch her,’’ nodded the o 


most wise in European law, ‘“‘ there will yet be 
no beating. They do not beat their won 


the white men. That is why, 

they may be amongst us, they hav 
I . & 

strength if he knows not how to k« 

in order?’’ 





their own 


CHAPTER XII 





r of what use 


f 7 | 
thoug 
wer 1 





“The Hill of Zidoki” 
“ White wisdom you white men gave 
And what has it brought to my heart? 
Hate of my father’s customs! 
Hate! Wh I play my part, 
A mimic ng, in alandt leeps, 
While my heart, for the sake of tts de 





the Eng 


ult for |! 
re, as 
ms. F 
by his 
civ! 

ance, it ali t ed, of its essent 

backgr | 

were still tl 
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their rather ridiculous travesty of English drill; 
the swimming bath had become a foul mosquito- 
breeding pond of stagnant water. Only the 
house remained, and even the house seemed to 
testify in some sort of way to the failure of 
Zidoki’s dreams, the downfall of his ideals. So 
English it tried to appear, so seamed over it 
was with native customs and habits and thought. 
There was an accumulation of 
rubbish round the house, for the most 
nart out of sight round to the back, but horribly 
visible on those days when the keen wind from 
the hills nosed out its retreat and blew it about 
Its outward washing of white was woe- 


inconceivable 
swept 


again. 


“Bill glanced up at her, a little shrewdness 


awake for the moment in his eyes 








cracked and stained; white ants, grim 
I ts of decay and destruction, were 
‘verywhere, eating their way unseen into the 


Visible where they ran thei 


woodwork, 





in- 
rable tunnels of red earth over walls and 
eilings, 
Long ago Zidoki had given up the battle 
gainst white ants; given up, too, that other 
1 Vin, , 
insidious, more nerve-t icking battle 
against old customs, old beliefs. old swamping 
fabits. There was only the one l 


thing left in 
his life 


h- . 
€ that could in any way remind him of the 





and hopes with which he 


iream he had first con 
ved and built this house. 


ae : and that one thing 
Was his love for the white woman. A love which 
= US utterance could bring him nothing but 
ev and fierce hatred from the white men 
ot teaching he had so painfully acquired. 
cute often Zidoki was aware of th If 


s fact himself 
ssed at he 
her- 
reach 
8 


Disses that if his secret were gue 
Would be 
uld be looked upon, even by the 


self e 
“ys 8 an unclean outcast who 


woman 
dared to 


—) 
yy, 
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NINON 


hands towards the unobtainable. At other 
times, when Mr. Luck’s smuggled whisky had 







worked its evil charm, Zidoki would sit, 
huddled up in the state arm-chair he had had 
imported from London, and he would dream 
the wildest, most impossible dreams. Seeing 
himself a king such 
as his_ grandfather 
had been, swaying 
his country as_ he 


willed, taking to him 
self what his 


eve 
coveted, his hands 
desired. And through 


Drawn by 

823 P. 8. Hickling 
all these dreams there moved always the figure 
of the white woman, but not even in his drink- 
fuddled thoughts did he touch her other than 
with reverence, do aught but homage to the 
fair white beauty that she gave The soul 
of the white man—if one can truthfully say 
that there is any difference in the colouring 
of souls—flared up there behind the thick 
black crust of his nature's teaching He 
loved the woman as he had learnt to know love 
in the teaching of that white Christ his soul 
had once faintly glimpsed at. Loved her and 
left her untouched by all that was grossly vile 
in his life. : 

Mr. Luck’s motor-car stuck at ascending the 


last bit of hill leading to Zidoki’s embuga. It 
nearly always did stick there. Generally there 
would be a wd of porters waiting for 
it, and from thence onwards Mr. Luck’s mys- 


! 
little cr 


terious loads would be carted up on the heads 
of a strangely For where the 
ordinary porter will nearly always break into 
5 


silent safari. 
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id load, 
silence. 
iles from Euro- 
was taking no 








risks. Itisi e whis anywhere; 
it di = matters when it is the 
reignil s of a } pean p torate that 

ire trving to oblig Mr. Luck 


lid away in 
for a day 
gut st 


Fasting 


good-natured 





nd regulations 





grandmother'y over nt. For thus 

would Mr. Luck descri! he G rnment’s ene 
deavours to prevent Zidoki d r himself to 
| h. 

On particular occasion Mr. Lu 
said he did not intend staving at the em 
He had, in his own language, ‘ other 
fry ” 

He was going to deposit his goods and 
glide away again on the 1 that led from 





the mountains 


to the coast, but rely on a 
l to place, you 
also the whims of 
and, faced with an African native road, 

motor-car can be very whin 

Something had gone wrong Mr. Luck’s 
mot For the last three it had wheezed 
and refused to change gear and come to periodi- 
As the the king’s embuga 
1 faint dow against the dark- 
d to the other 


ical. 
with 


mies 


f 


hill of 





k turne 


! 
and 





two occupants of his car grunted his 
timatum, 
Shall have to spend the night at Zidoki’s,” 


be 


can’t 





a t 
r d. “It’s a nu ( t it 






“ 


Mrs. Sutley,’’ h iid confide 


eyeing her over 





eyes as lf he were trying to sum up j t te 
value to hi 3 i 

“Your p al, you must ber, 
bolt fr the I am too 
pleas 1 t what I can for 
presence with I ans ent 
plans. You will n have to | é 
trip is a litt omfortabl Wer t 
more unbeaten tra Lhe id 
I know nothing of th imps we s 
put > with.”’ 

“7 don’t tl of me,’ 
hurriedl reed ( I 
and a ] 1 t 
woman’s fa ind | ¢ br in 
artih il ch le 

*“Oh, Matilde d not mind or 
said. ‘* Do u, my dear?” 

The woman lifted her eyes and 
** It certainly d not matter t 
dryly. ‘‘I told the boys w ld 
Bwanga to-night; was that 

** Yes, that’s right,’’ nodded I 
stant can take the motor-bike t ’ v 
us. I shall drive the car myself to Zid S 
may make us a little late—f y mid 
before we reach camp. Will you mind, M 
Sutley? ”’ 

But Ninon did not mind anything. I 
someone who ha ken a d é 
disaster, she ling numbed a 
not wishful her t ght 
order, anxio distracti Ww 
help her to forget. 

She hard { id that in the cont 
Matilde, he cad . 


I had very little time to work things on: 





























iow. A thing of shallow pretence, of 
id folly. The mountains were like the 
srandeur of eternal life, eternal love. Slowly 


and 


the sun slipped out of sight, the sky behind the 
I flaming to scarlet at his going. ‘The 
shadows gathered about the mountains, veiled 
them with soft darkness. For a minute or two 
inst their deeper blackness the hill of 
Zidoki’s embuga shawed out, though she did not 














know it as such, or even, for that matter, see it. 
Her eves were blinded with swift tears. ‘They 
ran down her checks and spjashed on to her 
nen hands. ‘The car stopped with one of its 





ted snorts of disn ay and Matilde sat 
with wid -open eyes, 

It is to be presumed that in that pause, while 
| from his seat and with many 
sted whatever it was that 
rfered with the working of 





1 





“Matilde noticed the painful emotion of 
t companion. Anyway, as they jerked and 
mped onwards again, sitting very erect with 
s staring into the darkness that had by now 
ywn over the road in front of them, 
wopos of nothing apparently : 


of time, Mrs. 











negret 18 a great 





S . I suppose you are hardly old enough to 
> learnt that lesson yet? ” 
‘I wasn’t exactly regretting,” Ninon ex- 


ained. ‘“* At least, not regretting that I came 
s trip. I had to do that. Only all the 
st of it, all my life, 1 mean,’’ she spoke with 





shed. It may amnse Mrs. Sutley t 





ing the manners and surroundings of 
Not that poor 1 Zidoki is su 
ling very well. He and his place run more 


time I s 








Mi she felt he 1 
flushit A quite well,” she 
r not go to his 
. ae 
Luck. If it had 
| have een h 5 
glint it her. ‘| e had been times 
. sumc:ency of drink had persuaded 
‘ l put even his est dream into 
a I n it me ning] i \ 4 | 
\ 1 Matilde and 
are t ! k a night int 
— Be Matilde is quite 
us 1 al 1 A \ Ait ir 
I ar A i the w ! 








** Always a quick decider, 
Luck. ‘* You should take a leaf out of her book, 
Mrs. Sutley, it saves so much trouble. Ah, here 
come my crowd. Now we shall be able to follow 
your advice, my dear.” 

Shadowy forms approached them out of the 


bananas, resolved themselves under the motor 
lamps into a band of scantily clothed porters. 
The unloading of the car was quick, efficient 
and silent. ‘Then, with the help of a few of t 
remaining porters, the car was run under the 
shade of some big bananas, covered over with 
its cloth, and the three white p turned to 
climb the hill. 

Ninon was, as she had said, d 
disturbed at the idea of meeting Zidoki. For 
the last two m 
than usual, because, as she had heard, he had 
been living out at his ai t l 
the house which he sometimes pied in 





nths she 


Zadaka, but her memories of*h all of 
the courtly, well-trained boy who had sat and 
listened to her playing, who had offered hes 
obvious, if silent and humble homage. She did 
not like the idea of his meeting her under these 
conditions, with such compa s. Still, she 
could see there was no help for it, 1 only 


nerve herself to go through with it as best she 
could. 

Flaming torches met their arrival at the gates 
of the palisade. The vultures, disturbed from 


their slumbers, raised discordant 1 and 
flapped great wings, hopping a1 the 
branches like soine species of unclea xhouls, 
and though outside the palisade and g Uy 
the hill all had been secretive and quiet, here, 
within the king’s enclosure, there was t ult 
and noise, confusion and shouting. ‘The loads 
had been expected, but not the whit i t 

The crowd surged round them, staring with 


curious eyes, passing the word of their arrival 





backwards and forwards. <A runner went ahead 
to inform Zidoki of their coming, and ide1 
with a great shattering noise the dru f 
Zidoki gave forth its wel 

He was waiting on the step f t | e to 
greet them. Here the torch oa \ | 
spirited hurricane lamps, and in their light 
Zidoki, dressed in his white robe, his brown 
and gold cloak of chieftainship, ap, 1 in 
significant, drab. There was none of the splet 
dour of barbarism about him. The vu al 
the torches and the shifting cz 
more in keeping with the night l 


glamour of the night. The whit 





like some badly kept, ill é rd 
servants grouped behind the ki We! 
untidy, slovenly in their semi-E 1 
which a native loves to assume on every 
occas1ion, 

Zidoki could not vho tl W 
behind Luck. Luck he knew well, and, when 
sober, he was more t t EY t 
even the Eu peans L é \ tt rth 
indifferent contempt sounded in h \ init 


Iie spoke as no native ¢ 
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** Hallo, Luck,’’ he said, and the faultless 
English coming from such a person in such a 
place brought a little shiver of surprise to 
Ninon, even though she knew the boy so well. 

Had another breakdown? Want a bed for the 


night? You’ve brought your own supplies with 
you, I suppose? ”’ 
He did not hold out his hand. He never 


had never wanted 
had first suggested 
with as much whisky 
went the right way 


shook hands with Luck. He 
to from the day when Luck 
that he could be provided 
as he wanted if he 
about it. 

Luck ran up the steps and put an uninvited 
hand on Zidoki’s arm. 

** Yes,”’ he agreed, *‘ another breakdown, and 
we all want beds the night. I’ve brought my 


, 
only 


mem-sahib with me, Zidoki, and Mrs. Sutley is 
with us.”’ 

Like strings of wire that knotted under his 
hand, he felt the muscles of Zidoki’s arm 
tighten. Luck had learnt what he wanted to 
learn. He took his hand away. 

“You know Mrs. Sutley, eh?’’ he asked; 
and then in an added confidential whisper, 


** Til explain afterwards; don’t show any sur- 


prise now, there’s a good Jad.” 

Very slowly, very gravely, Zid ki went down 
the steps. There was something kingly in his 
carriage, but in his heart was hot burning 
shame. The sordidness of everything that was 
his, the poor battered assumption of European 


dignity that he had tried to attain to and 
failed to maintain, cut at his very soul. He 
hated it all, hated his mock kingship, his 
tawdry show of power. She had never seen 
him like this. He thought he could read scorn 
in the white face that looked away from him, 
in the eyes that would not meet his, and the 


fancied scorn whipped something primitive and 





cruel to life in his mind. He had tried to be 
a white man and he had failed. Let him then 
live to the full as a native. Let no squeamish, 
half-mastered knowledge of chivalry stop him 
from taking what he could force. 

Nothing of this was visible on his face, 
though. A black skin covers a man’s soul lik 
a mas k better than any white skin can do 

* Welcome to the hill of Zid Mrs. Sutley,” 
said the king, and just for a second he held 


her hand warm and firm in his own. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Black Hands 


Tis said God judges in the end—At least 
He will see clear—which conguered—man or 
heast!” 

« HE is of more value than whisky, eh, 
Zidoki? ’’ leered Luck. He sat at on 
side of the small wooden table, his chin 

in his hands, his eves watching Zidoki. He 

had watched him like this for the last hour, 
pushing the whisky bottle across at stated 
intervals, helping himself, since Zidoki seemed 
unwilling to share in the generous temptation 













And all the time 

and skirted rou 

tended sooner or 

one passion in L 

He had no sense of 

sort, no qualms of any description. In this 
infatuation of Zidoki’s, in this entanglement of 
the white woman, he saw only a chance of profit 
to himself. He had not come to the point at 
once, because he intended profit to be large 
as large as he had yet extracted from Zido 
and he had worked for so many years 
natives that to deal openly about anything 
would have been impossible to him 

Zidoki lifted heavy eyes to look at him. 
night there was something about his face 
would have reminded anyone who had known 
him of Dunfardu—heavy-lidded, cruel-mouthed, 
shifty of eve. Luck had } V D fard 
he was too wr pped up in s own hemes t 
pay any attention to fancied resemblances 

‘Eh?’ he said ag: WI will 
pay me for the woman, sis 

“Is she to be 1 ght f money? ”? aske 
Zi lo} Is § irs t ¢ "F 

“ QO} W l, cor one 7 Se] ng is a 
hard word.”’ L : ré ] t for the 
whisky—he helped both gl 5 ious ‘It 
is for my friendship, my thought of th 
you pay. ‘There are very fe men that would 
take the risk I am taking.”’ 

“Yes, there are very few men,” agreed 
Zidoki; his lips curled in a s “ And how 
much is it you ask Lu ” 

** 1 don’t think five thou | pe s toon I 
answered Lu ** Five tl 1 rupees 
Matilde and I ar out to- thout ano 
word said.”’ He leant forward, tapping his fing 
on the table. ‘* The w ha way from 
her husband, Zidol She knew I was coming 
here. She asked me to bring her.”® 

A flush, ‘ is a glow of fire, showed be 
hind the dark skit Zidoki’s lips twitel 
* Shea 1 to brir } > *? he repeated. 

She 1 ertainly did,’’? Lucl 
* Am I to 1 len travel with 
woman if I In’t beer 1 But s 
‘Help me,’ and I hadn’t the heart t 
He chuckle They'll 1 think t k tor 
her h Zi ’ 

Zidoki | ied | k hi lair and s 1 up. 

at thou 1 rupee eh?” Lu reminded 
him You’ ve t it here, I « \ are 
like a wi ] hma \ keep y money 1 
a stocking, Zidoki? ”’ 

\ | . t here.”? the other a swered 
’ It shall be V . 

He seemed to be speaking in sort ol a 
trance. His eves stared it in front of Him, 
his mout twitched, his } is were clenched 
on the whip of hippo hide it he held 

Luck heaved a sigh of relief, and rose = 
stretchir ! an pe He had been airaic 
that the thing swayed in the balan e of 
twice he had even seen failure in front 
and he wanted the monet } wW we 
soul knew how 1 1 he wanted the mont 
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“Thave brought you your five thou 
tupees,’ said Zidoki” 
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** That is all right, then,’? he said. ‘* Matilde ** You have always hat 

nd I will creep away. The sooner the better, hands? ” he said. 
eh, Zidoki? You had better get us out of the And Nir , not seein 

way as quickly as } ible.’ quickly, fingers clenched jn 

“1 will nd the m y to you here,’’ said ** Yes, oh, yes. Hated 

1 t once glance at the man he was difficult to 

peaking to. “ You will wait for it here, hurt your feelin 








And on that he had i riding with great hands, rubbing them a 
ea r ste] nis tace her with hot emotion. across } es a t 
In her le root t the end of the passage, some last faint illusion of |] 


where Luck and Mat 1 their rooms, up at her. 

yr shake ** I am sorry,” he said. 
is hand ht for and found the handle. have been afraid. As 1 
was on her feet is moment, facing the love—I have loved you. 
door, unnamable terror ch ng the cry that know that? Then again ] 


forget it very aquickly.’? 

















every 1 in her body throbt i He turned to the door. 
t langer She did not put her the circle of lamplight < 
ts or wo! it was just there opened the door and w 
tisfied that there was 1 1 behind hin 
g there. Th litary | »O For a 1d she stood { 
that stood near } l cast | i | illu k unde S} 
minat er It ft her tens wn in it, hiding 
stan f W howed Pp, as if t r la 
1 s € ! $ tne ning d& . gent! t tal 
the f e that stood t glinted on the she stayed n voef 
blacl e, t w into relief t white eyeballs had happe it I 
I ti gy, ¢ i i Seen that ing 
Zidol ul j ‘ , shutting door stood in } \ It 
behind him with a ttle ras g s He Pp 1, not var l ns) 
ca ! l be 1 the circle the | s* room, t 
of lar t | wo of them 1 in th t] what yr 4 tl 
idov i ‘ 1 other, and, with the nerv t 1 
l ] 1 define her white them. She w t 


a 
(> 
ca] 


f | father ‘ ‘ | it he was tainly } 1 
ba yain int ided church ] t t 
n England rh vhich “ad first i 
earnt ¢ Jrean t } sreat 

ari ( im, t 1 ind a great 








i ng sh him. ‘The ] that Luck’s . t uid 
ill had fanned t f , t 1 from hi h ] 
vn s t hide vhat he had W 
t ghntt } t | t shadow Was § l t t 
] I vhere the l Hi to moisten that st 4 
dry, hard lips befo: l ld i there was u ne \ 
\ are aid,’ 1. It was almost a ** Humph,’’ 1 Mati 
" ‘Of what y afraid, Mrs. only frightened , eh 
S 4 feel restless 1 . @ 
+ ud not < the don’t k vw Ww 1] 
I y of w t el t ] rway. the roor I itt I 
Phe t f 1 he hit Ww Z. id 
Of f Your I « nk so,’ 
f Oh, they horrible, he 1 t I t 
} I not e to kill myself my 1 1 that.”” 


i Dunfardu should Personal 
v iughed, t ‘ ba his great fortunate fe lat he wv 
i letti tl und ] 1 | throat has been t tol 
So Dunfs had \ 1 meant That is | Sv 
to ki il take j from t l g But Wit . 
Zi t 1 











She would have said something more, but a 
turned to the 
almost 


sud¢ sound stoppec d her. She 
door, her face sharpe ned, her eyes 
savage. 

“What was that?’ she 
hear anything ? ” 

And before Ninon could answer the stillness 

¢ the house was suddenly, horribly rent by a 

shriek. A shriek scarce human that ended in 
the whining howl of a wounded dog. 

Luck had grown rather tired of waiting for his 

He had tried doing several thi 

p had played a game of 

natience—he always carried a pack of cards in 

He had turned his back on thoug 

omtort: 





said. ‘* Did you 





nes 
db 


s,000 rupees. 
to pass the time. He 


his pocket. 
nce thought at the moment was un 
i whistled several tunes instead, and he 
ssumed a great deal of drink. This delay 
esome. Matilde and he could have been well 
the road by now with 5,000 rupees in his 
cket. There was nothing wrong with the car 
thing, that was to say, that could not be set 
tight by five minutes’ quick work. 

But though wid had drunk a great deal he was 
not in any sense drunk when finally Zidoki 
pened the door and came in to him. Indeed, 
his senses were so sharpened by the whisky 











t they sprang at once to the danger of what 
tked in Zidoki’s face. Had the native stood 
fore him with blood dripping from hands 


face, Luck could not have been 
that there was murder in the air. 
‘! For Zidoki carried in hand 
dried goat skin, the conterts of which 
as he put it down on the table, and if 
hand still clenched the hippo whip, he 
that when Luck had spoken to him 


more cer- 
Yet 


a sack 





one 


some 





brought your five thousand rupees,” 
gely quiet, even; 
eyes from Mr. Luck’s face. 
and rupees, Mr. Luck, 
ried to bus my 
Luck scraped back 
mbled to his feet. If 
it souls he felt safer. ‘The fleeting 
ression which he had got at Zidoki’s entrance 
1 been of something  bestial, dangerous. 
not da 


His voice was stra 
he never took his 


e tl 





with which 





soul.” 


his chair and 
Zidoki was going to 
im- 








talk abou 


\ 


us, he reck oned, were 


ngerous; they 





were a part of that silly sentiment called 
religion. 
** Oh, come now, Zidoki,’’ he chaffed. ‘* What 


Besides, 


You are 


in the world should I do with soul ? 
I’m the seller in this little transaction. 
the buyer. Shall I count them? ”* 


‘© Yes,’? said Zidoki, ‘‘ I am the buyer. To- 


night I buy my freedom.”? He threw back his 
head. Luck saw with a little thrill of dismay 
what a big man he was, noticed the bull-like 
muscles on the brown chest. 

* And like Dunfardu,’’ thought Lu for the 








first time. ‘* By 
The likeness le: 


Jove! li Dunfardu,’’ 


ipt at him as Zidoki suddenly 











leant forward 1 blazed black eyes at him 

** The counting shall come afterwards, Mr. 
Luck, when I am dead,’’ said Zidoki in his 
excellent Englis ** But before you count, 
there are two things that 1 t | done—you 
must be beaten, and | ist die.”? 

No,” squealed Lu It \ in truth a 
squeal, and referred to his own beating, not 
to Zidoki’s No, 1 no!’? 

The sounds, shrill, ago 1, filled om 
penetrated to. outside and absorbed es 
into the rising wind that blew from . 


If the natives outside heard they shr 
different shoulders, dr 
whispering. 


awing closer together and 
What the king chose to d 





was 
concern of theirs, and they knew it was not t 
king who cried. Such sounds must from 
a woman or a fool. So Luck shrieked on 
squirming and leaping under the merciless lash 


of the hippo hide. His strength exhausted 
self, the shrieks died into moans, blood flecked 
his tortured lips, oozed out from the rents in 
his cut clothes. 
He iay_ still 


and shattered, 





stcod upright again, flinging le the whip 
His passion, his lust, had vented themselves 
thus, his manhood was. satisfied. His fa 

as he stood there, was terrible, haunted by 
God knows what visions, what dead, mur- 
dered hopes. Then, slowly, he slid his right 
hand into the opening of his white garment and 
drew forth a revolver, looked to see if it was 


loaded, lifted it, 
and fired. 
(End of Chapter Thirteen) 


rainst his forehe ad, 


























Looking along the line from one of the tunnels in Sixteen- 
Mile Canyon, Montana, U.S.A. 


Why not a holiday in America? Not a hot week or fortni 
visit to the real beauty spots of the United States and Canada. 


Here is one of the wild scenes that the traveller in 
% 


catriage window—but there are plenty of other wonderful 
common sense and a little knowledge. (See the article on th 




















A Holiday 
in America 


“ H, I just lazed about New York 
and had dozens of iced drinks. 
Whew! wasn’t it hot?” 

So an Englishman I know summarized 
for me his month’s transatlantic trip 





Many others who go in increasing numbers 


} from this side every summer do pretty muc h 
the same. Yet it is emphatically wo? the 
way to spend that most stimulating ex- 
] perience, an American holiday, 
Do not Stay in New York 





For one thing, New York, a city even 
aver than London and with a much hotter 





| limate, is neither cool nor particularly 
ealthy in the dog days; New Yorkers 
themselves fly to the country if they pos 
sibly can, and so it is largely deserted by 
s ordinary inhabitants 

Even if it were not, New York, like every 
ther big port anywhere, is quite untypical 
f the country to which it belongs. Filled 
perpetually with a vast tide of newly 


atived foreign immigrants and visitors, it 
sless American than any other American 
ty. Do they not say of it there: “New 
York is a city inhabited by Jews, governed 
W Irishmen, and occasionally visited by 
\y cans”? Far and away the best holiday 
n the United States is one which only 
o| npses b iefly at New York and fills up 


| ost of the time at 





spot whic 


worth while from the point of view of the 
erage Englishman. 


How Best to Cross 











t for only a few weeks, and have 


limited amount of money to spend 
trip needs quite different plannin 
that of the wealt ier or more leisured 


| Most British holiday-maker in America 


who will be able to view the wonder: 
tthe Western States, and I 


i purpose deal 
n the two ty pes of holiday separatt ly 








| as regards the vovage  acros 

as with the good weather that most! 

| evatls In the summer months. is as enjoy 
— we a part of the trip as any. 

The Passenger who wants to do the holi 


150] 











How Best to Do the Trip 
By 
Agnes M. Miall 


day reasonably (say a month’s absence on 
£100 to £200) must realize from the start 
that he cannot afford the luxuries of ocean 
travel. He must be content with a second- 
class passage both ways. 

There is absolutely no hardship in this. 
People who declare that they wouldn't 
travel second-class for anything are either 
very snobbish, luxurious beyond middle- 
class English life, or ignorant of this type 
of accommodation on ocean liners. I can 
state from experience that the second-cabin 
standard of living is as high as that in the 
average English home--in some _ ways 
higher, since one is waited on on board 
ship in a way reminiscent of the good old 
days of cheap and plentiful maids 

The minimum second-class fare from an 
English port to New York is about £30; 
the minimum first-class about £51. Both 
these figures are for the single journey, and 
to them must be added the railway fare to 
the port of embarkation and tips on board. 
It is worth paying a pound or two extra 
for accommodation in a two- instead of a 
four-berthed cabin 


Some Hints Worth Noting 





In summer, when the liners are always 


crowded, it is advisable to see to such 


matters as one’s seat at table, the fixing 
of one’s bath hour, and the hiring of a deck 
chair as soon as possible after sailing, o1 
one may find oneself rather “ left Second 


class ships’ libraries rarely amount to any 
thing, so take your own supply of any 
reading matter you are likely to want on 
the vovage, 

The traveller whose purse is limited 
should see that his luggage is limited too 


\merican railways do not carry anything 


free of charee, and the express companies 
who handle one’s baggage charge by the 
number of trunks. It is an economical 
plan to take only one and a= suit-case. 


Other expensive items in the United States, 
to be avoided by those of slender purses, 
are telegrams and taxi-cabs. The latter are 
seldom necessary, as luggage can always 
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Even the holiday-maker 


will want to have a few days 


to start with. 


district around Forty-Fifth 
Broadway. By 
going a little 


Thirtieth 


avoiding 
farther 


Street, the 


holiday 


A Glorious Scene in the 
Yosemite Valley, California 


it is weil worth the jon; 


be “checked,” as the term is, 
to hotel, or from one place to another. 
with 
fortnight cr so to spend on American soil 


i 


from 


in 


this 


station 
only a 


New York 


This need not be a very ex- 
pensive proposition if care is taken. 
The fashionable part of New York is the 


Street and 
part and 
about 


down-town to 


maker 


will be 





quite as central, and will find prices lower 
At the time of writing the American ey 
change stands at about 4.40 dollars to the 
pound sterling, but as it may vary ¢ sider. 


ably from this figure by the time this art 
appears, In quoting the 
of American 


English 


shall reck 


prices | at the 
normal pre-war rate 
At a comfortable but not lux New 
York hotel one can et a bed f twe 
doltars (8s.), or two and a half d 10s 
a night Ch in ides hat] i P 
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his 


day-maker on own 
account, and cost nothing. 
{ mean such things as the 
magnificent A merican 
stores, in which one can 
pass several hours seeing 
everything without spending 
a penny; there are escorted 
tours all over them, and 
frequently free concerts of a 
high type. Greenwich Vil- 
lage, New York’s Bohemia, 
is also fascinating. 

The comparatively old 
and interesting down-town 
ction, round about Wall 
Street and the Battery, re- 
pays inspection ; and a sight 
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i 


well worth while is to go 


a 
mit eo 
ie oie 


iy the Woolworth or some 
ther sky-scraper in an ex 
press elevator to the 
No charge is made, 
fom this height, 
above the street, 
there are magnificent views 
wer New York Harbour 
and the Hudson River. 
There is the fine collec- 
tion in the Metropolitan Art 
Museum for the picture 
nthusiast, but the average 
English visitor can see all 
the masterpieces he cares to 
in Europe, and would do 
well to devote his few 
cous weeks across 
Atlantic to things he cannot 
ind at home, 

The limited holiday 
maker, as I may call him 
‘of convenience, cannot 
hope to get far west: but 
within his range are Phila 
‘elphia, Washington, 
Magara, and the beautiful Hudson River 
“enery, Fortunately for 


~~ 


rool. 
and 
forty 


storeys 





pre 





Scenery of 
Another Kind! 


Looking down the deep canyon of giant sky-scrapers into Wall Street, hub of 
American finance, New \ 


him the most 
‘sonically interesting parts of America are 
ttm reach of the Atlantic 2 
mating old Boston, abo 
fall north of New York. 


_ Philadelphia, on the direct line to Wash- 


Inot, ic 
“S00, 18 a two hours’ j 


including fas- 


it five hours by 


a uurney from New 
be thence onwards to the capital is 
macther three to four hours The best of 
te Hudson scenery is within a hundred 


Nes of New York. 


\ Niagara is 
"$ Tegards the cost 


farther. 


of railway travelling, 
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Realistic Travels 


ork. 


the rate per mile for the ordinary day 
coaches is about the same as in this country, 
since the war tax of 8 per cent. on 
travelling was abolished last January. It is 


the sleepers which make American trains 
costly, but these are not necessary for any of 
the trips mentioned, except, perhaps, in the 
case of Niagara 

Philadelphia, unlike most American 
cities, which are apt to resemble each other 
as peas in a pod, has a distinct atmosphere 
of its own. Its are narrow, and it 
is still quite noticeably the old Quaker city, 


streets 
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with 





straight-fronted 
Colonial houses that recall the peaceful 


streets of sober, 
gravity of Amsterdam, It is interesting for 
its close association with the Revolution 
(here the Declaration of Independence was 
signed and the first Stars and Stripes sewn 
together), and for its huge and beautiful 
parks, kept largely in their natural wild 
condition. 

After the bustle and scurry of New York, 
Philadelphia is refreshingly leisured. The 
English holiday-maker 1: likely to 
quarrel with the comparative peace which 
makes scornful New Yorkers say of it, “In 
the midst of life we are in Philadelphia.” 

It is a complete contrast to Washington, 
D.C., of 
the Conference last winter. 
noted for the 
out, broad, 


not 


which we heard so much during 
Washington is 
laid 


and 


fine way in which it is 


with tree-shaded streets, 
for its many magnificent modern buildings. 
\merica is doing more distinctive work in 
architecture at than in othe 


present any 


art, as may be seen by some of the really 
beautiful sky-scrapers in her big cities and 
in such buildings as the Capitol, the 
Memorial and the Congressional 
Washington. The latter 
tains some very fine mural paintings. 

But Washington has its historical 
lations \ 
in West Virginia, are 
should the 
military cemetery at Arlington and Mount 
Vernon, Washington’s old home. 


I have seen nothing which conveys more 


new 
Lincoln 


Library at con 


as well 


as its modern few miles 


assoc 


across the Potomac, 


two places no tourist miss 


poignantly the tragedy of war than those 


green stretches of hill above the Potomac, 


studded 


of simple white crosses \t 


thousands and thousands 
\rlington are 
fell in the 
and the Great 


with then 
buried most of those who 
Civil, the Spanish-American, 

Wars. The last is commemorated by the 
very beautiful Greek there, 
entirely of white 


amphitheatre 
| \ 
marble, whi 


\merica’s | 


Was first 


used at the burial of nknown 


Warrior. 


Mount Vernon, a few miles away, is 
utterly charming. The old house with its 
attendant slave quarters, barns, spinning- 
rooms, and all the attributes of an 


eighteenth-century estate, is beautifully 
placed above the shining river, and is pre 
served as 
furniture. 

The limited traveller who wishes to see 
the beautiful upper reaches of the Hudson 
River will find it his most economical plan 


a museum with all its original 






to cross the Atlantic one way by a Cana. 
dian boat to or from Montreal. Between 
the Canadian city and New York the route 
lies for many miles alongside the Hudson, 
and stops can be made at any points desired 
without extra travelling costs. 

this river: “T] 
spacious and stately characteristics of the 
Hudson from the 


are as epical as the 


George Curtis wrote of 
Palisade s to the Catskills 


loveline ss of the Rhine 


is lyrical. The Hudson implies a continent 
beyond. No f uropean river is so lordly 

its bearing, none flows in such state to th 
sea. Of all the rivers that I know, the 


Hudson, with this grandeur, has the m 


exquisite episode 5.7? 


It well deserves its popularity as ; 
American summer region, fo comb 
the charms of mounta ranges, large lakes 
like Lake Ge rege and Lake Champlair 
pressive waterfalls and its owt ore 
bosom with issociatiolr tha whisper ot 
Hudson, the courageous old. pior a 
Washington Irving, and Edgar All Poe 
Irvington was named after Irving; Tarn 
town ts his delightful Sleepy Hollow l 
part of the Hudson around Newburg 
called the Highlands, is partie y I 
for its beaut and here Washingt 
his he 1.dquarters d e Re la 
wal 

Niagara Falls are far too well known t 
need any description here 
the noblest oht In the Ml e Ur 
States, and should not be 1 1. Buffale 
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Yoenite Falls, the highest in the world, leap 2,600 feet in three bounds over the precipitous walls of Yosemite Valley. 
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one class in America) a Pullman lower- 
berth sleeper costs from 3% dollars (14s.) 





to, on special trains, 513 dollars (22s.) a 
night, and meals in the dining-car will 
work out at 3 dollars (12s.) or more pet 
diem fourist Pullman cars, run only on 
certain trains, and less comfortable than 
the standard ones, charge only about half 

much for sleeping accommodation; and 
both classes of cars make a reduction of 20 
per cent. for upper berths. 

he long American journeys need not be 


1 } } 


lreaded, for the trains are exceedingly well 
equipped for comfort, aid observation cars 
on those which run through beautiful 
ry enable the surroundings to be seen 
at their best. I know JI, personally, would 
not miss the three days’ run from Denver 
to San Francisco by the Rio Grande Rail- 
av, even if it only ended at Euston 
Station instead of in alluring California. 
The trip through the Royal Gorge of the 
\rkansas River, the Rockies, where the 
train ascends to a height of ten thousand 
feet, tl Wahsatch Mountains, equally 
noble, over Great Salt Lake and across the 
lesert and = finally through the Sierra 
Nevadas, descending into California by the 
dream-like beautv of the Feather River 
Canyon, is magnificent in the extreme. 
Chere are many routes to the Far West, but 
this should certainly not be missed, one 
var rhe reverse journey can well be 

ide the Santa Fé Railway 

This, however, is anticipating. The 
westward-bound holiday-maker should stop 


n Colorado before crossing the Great 
Divide This m« beautiful State has been 
lled tl Switzerland of America, and its 
lagnifice p imas of mountain peaks 
nd pit rvered valleys, its rushi rivers 
’ \ recall the Alp It is 
tre ly popula immer resort with 
\me i n the appe 1] ( on] ot 
t \ 1 love < } it of f the n t 
eli ful mate the world However 
tr hade ind at nig¢gt nd rain 1 ex 
mel T € 
So much is hee written of the lure of 
‘alifornia that it is difficult to sav anvthine 
which is not already hackneved. San 


eranci eith it 1 } 
l'rancisco, with its huge and beautiful har- 


our, 1s most attractive, and, built on its 


nany hills like a second Ron with it 
e and Italian quarters, has far more 
tl re than most American cities. It 


jlue water 9 teep hills clothed in verdure. 





luxuriant emi-tropical 


enormou 1are OF insa 


Itali n 
The inland fruit-gro\ 


ng valleys of Cali. 












fornia < y hot in summer, and 
would } t by English 
the coast very beautiful. 
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Inside Information 


HE other Gay I had a long talk with 
a successful business man—the head 





of a very complicated organization— 
and incidentally he told me some of the rm 
he adopts in the internal administration of 
rules which he thou; 
largely to the successful and easy running 
of his establishment. I give these for what 


they are worth. 


his othce, ht contribuied 


No Rules without Consultation 





My friend told me that he avoided oral 
iNstructions ; staff 
‘ritten Out, so that there could be no dis- 


directions to his were 


pute afterwards. This rule, of course, has 


much to commend itself, though 1 have 
known the 

in “black and white” to be 
ininite variety of constructions. 


I think his next rule qualif 


simplest instruction put down 
capable of an 
However, 


ies this. He said 


never made a change in any department 
hout consultation with the peoy le con- 
ned, This, of course, quite natural 
yper, yet it is a rule re often ob- 

n the breacl in in the performance 

iny establishments The chief of a 
iness Ought, theoretically, to be the best 


head in the place, and mostly he is, yet it 
tands to reason that he cannot know the 
tails of every department like the 
ally in it. He may think that a certain 
ise, a certain way of doing things, a 


hge in plan or in stafi, ma ve for the 

¥st, but, after all, tl cople who carry 
it the work have some ideas on the subiect 
It may be quite 1 ht, from th em- 


ployers’ pres of view, that « 
dispatch should at once be 
dispatch-room to the 


very parcel fo1 
taken from the 
pie post-room, but the 
Clerks in the dispatch-roon 


may be able to 


RU. NNING A BUSINESS 


show very good reasons why this in prac 
tice is impossible or undesirable. At any 
rate, why not consult them first 
ing down an arbitrary 


: before lay 
rule? 


“Implicit Obedience” ? 





Another rule of 
to give instructions w 


a similiar nature is neve) 


ithout explanation 


One of the first things that grave adults try 
to din into the child mind is, “Do what you 
are told without pean questions.” The 


rule in the Army and Navy is 


obedience to orders without asking why. No 


ciate 





doubt this is all right in the 
but, after all, we do not have 
children in business nowadays, and Army 
methods were not exactly business methods 
as any ex-Service man will tell 4 

““7 thought’ not allowed.” 

This seems a curious kind of , but my 


children- 


friend explained that he would n r allow 
any ot 


and such was to be done.” He always in 


tants to say “J thought such 


his assis 


‘“ 3 + 21 


sisted on 3e certain ’—and then thers 


were 
fewer possibilities of mistak | often 
an assistant, OF a servant, saj Vy Way of 
excuse, “I thought”! One does not mind 
people thinking, but when it comes to action 


irely they ought to be quite certain before 


they do a thing, especial! ell 
superiors are present and ready to give a 


ruling. 
Elasticity ». Red Tape 


“Liberty within limits.” 





My friend has a number of young girls 
working in his establishment He says he 
does not mind them talking at their worl 
or singing if they like, or anything else in 
reason. He wants them to be happy, and 
then he knews he will get best worl The 
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same about timekeeping. 





It is absolutely 
necessary in his business that the staff should 


be in their place-at nine o'clock, but he be 


lieves in giving them extra holidays—toi 


reasons and without reason If it is a fine 
day, and work permits, he will not merely 


treat applications for time off leniently, he 


will tell his assistants to clear out and get 
the sunshine! 
On the other hand, he will have no 


his 
in their work, and 
not be counting up the minutes t 


“clock-watching.” He expects workers 
io be genuinely interested 
ill breaking 
Doubtless these two things 


than employers 


up time comes 


hang together more most 


realize. One of the most dangerous things 
in an office is 
do 
a certain hour. 
red tape. 


a worker with not enough to 
till the clock strikes 
Elasticity pays better than 


who cannot leave 


Looking Ahead 


In regard to wages, my friend gave me 
instances of the wages he pays. 
They did not seem to be anything out of 


the ordinary. But he had contented workers 





typical 


and another rule of his was never to le 
them ask for an increas Not that, actu 
ally, they were not allowed to ask for a 


‘rise,” but that he alway 


theit , and give 


tried to anticipate 


demands them an unex 


pected increase. 


No doubt some employers will smile at 


this, but when you look at the matter care- 
fully [ am not sure but what this is the 
cheapest policy after all—and certainly the 


successful. \ 
spr on 

delightful 
d 


most shillings a 
nt by his 
he feels 
noticed 
out of 


sense 


couple of 
week 
chief 
h 

Five 


reluctant employer gives a 


rise ing an assista 


is a 
appre 
shillings 


surpris¢ 


is lated, his work 


| 
a veek wrung a 


ot 


Prim 


satisfaction perhaps—but it leaves some 


amount of soreness behind. It } not the 
same feeling with it as a spontaneous in 
crease of half the amount, 


The Impersonal Age 





So tar tor my triend rules and notions. 
My business readers will make their own 
deductions, and perhaps the first of them 
will be that evidently my friend’s establish 


ment is not a trade union house! More 


and 


more in the busine ss world the questions ot 
remuneration and conditions of labour are 
being taken out of the hands of the indi 
vidual employer and employee. Instead of 
Jack Smith, cap in hand, knocl ing at the 


840 


manager’s door and 


half a crown “ris¢ t 


officials discuss with the 
masters’ federation t 
hours of work shall be If 
formula cannot be inver 


strike or a 





al 

The change was inevit ( \ 
poor John Smith, tremb 
request before his cl , 
disadvantage, espe 
boss told him that e 
ould look for ar } ] | 
too often the mast: real 

and trad yn it \s a re 
union omcial,. 
**Hands” have Souls 

It is no use deploring the 
on the other hand, it 
point to deplore the p: 
relations between master 
grant there are econon 
is to be purchased like any 
and at market rate Bu 
in the world is conducted n 
not by “hands,” but by ir 
women with feelings, ‘ 
souls. kven Cl I I 
Have you ever calculat 
noney are t to the 
civil servants have 
of thumb, red tape, ord I 
The man of busine \ 
most out of his staff will 
all that the ire I n 
weakne heir pet 
( es, and t or t 
really wonderful rh 
( cr directo! 

Similarly, you who ti 
your chief and wax « 
ness, remember, afte 
He has his f in \ 
money worries tha 
exasperate a aint 
week goin n \ 
man to me, an | 
properly I | 
brushin 
tion poured off | ( 
hour fo epin 
done pl L) 
self?” 

rhere are still b 
business, if a little human 


timidly askine 
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| who Failed 
ONE of the boys ever put me 
iu as to how ] ma Jarbroke came 
locate hin self al myst the bun 
the Grey Eagle Mine. Yet, when I dri 
sf around to the old spot, Jarry was an ¢ 
shed fact. Not that he was a centre-] 
lavourite, bi I had a pl e ol 
vm as a curiosity. 
Fact is, Jarry had got r ion. No 
t new how he sot it and, still less, wh 
t if, the bovs not taking on the Inq 
wt even Slim Socker was tolerant on 
subject. They felt Jarry got what 
Idn’'t help—a kinder moral birth-m; 
h gave him a mild interest with 
e gang. There was one exception, and 
5 t was the man who was pard t 
Black Martin 
Martin was a bit of ank-line hin 
_ \ handsome bl ike, with the bigs est mi 
: 1 character I’ve eve ated, He ce 
a reguiar colle b and as. fi 
iks as another, but or let the di 
ns kK t from tl ; 0 } 
ad to look Oo VO 
Whe Jarry start a n round a 
ng ; htv sinne Martin let o 
growl wh startled us 
vas] bist | = ‘came 
his sins for himself eave alo 
B al was works n I ‘ 
tt h I ‘ 
D | the 
cht | Aberdeen it 
} } 
the little o1 ( nl 
it I dk nt kI ‘ ! ! I 
hd after that one en n B <M 
nt mildly ir ted ir oer 
ever he could ta or a 
r J v he \ ld 
a washed out re] + 4} 
r hinges went on uch as the 
t other mining camps, though in a pi 
ved mde locality the Grey Eagle ; ang had 
ie a wand tor drinkin nd ; 
© Weren't any girls around 
This isn’t a girl yarn. Not that we 
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A Mining Camp Story 
By 
May Wynne 


subject. Some of us had a 


soft spot hidden away about as de¢ p out of 


dumb on the 


sight as soap ard to old 


folk. 
ing for him to strike oi and Billy-Boy 


’ 


and water with reg 

had a girl wait- 

, had 

a sweetheart of the too-good-to-be-true type. 

Again, there 
neve! 

Martin. 


home Gentleman Jim 


were two of our bunch who 


1 " 
and Black 


Martin 


spoke of women 
And you ought to know 
was not the sort of man or even 
ask questions to. 
But what set me spinning th arn h 


ap 
pe ned on the n ht when Ji ri what he 
named a “call” in the middle of a big 


gamble. 


There’s no need to quote what the little 


freak said, but he got us shamed Yes, 
sure, Shamed as kids we were aftet 
Jarry’s sermon It was no good Blacl 


Martin to swear and rage, we sat there 
and | 


mum 4 


T saw it ther | nt of ( » hire 
too, as hye t d 1) I i ] int 
take a pull at pipe nut 
I \ had n tens Non ( the 
rest of us ¢ I 1 t ( ! } ‘ 
two, Jar I B Ml haps as 
vide as ti z 
Mind you, M n wast ’ nk, and 
he d har¢ ha ] 1 | \ cs qd Cc 





keen one 
“We're coine to figure it up rieht now? 


he said slowly “See | re. Tarbroke. \ re 
in a bunch, and you've got to run pards 


between the trace Now you'll sit 





and take a hand at blind poker like the rest 
of us. I’m not going to be flea-bitten by a 


rantin’ screech owl.” 
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**Before we figured what he was 
doing he had his pistol out ” 


“It’s a message given to me to bring,” 
piped Jarry. “What for else have I got 
religion? There’s nothing counts, Martin, 
like our immortuel souls.” 

“You sit down, son,” said Black Martin 
in queer, cold tones, “and play the old 
bluff stunt “long of the rest. If you don’t 
I reckon the immortuel soul will be all 
that’s left of you.” And before we figured 
what he was doing he had his pistol out 
and held it to cover that lean little shaver 
with his great eyes an’ lantern jaw. 

We never budged. This was red drama. 
We knew it. Two men up against it with 
each other and forces we kinder only 
guessed at workin’ like yeast. 

Beads of sweat gathered on Jarry’s brow. 
He wasn’t half the man, physically, that 
Martin was, but we boys had cherished a 
sneaking hope that he might, when occasion 
842 


demanded, show the sort of spunk 
called moral courage 

We could see him fightin’ with 
his fears; we were pretty well all 
shamed to see him writhin’ there jp 
awful torment, and I doubt if ther 


Orawn 
&, 8. Hodgson 


wasn’t a man of us but hoped he’d win 
the game 

But not one of us doubted Black Martin 
meant firin’. He had it in his eyes and 
set of his mouth. 

Not a squeak was to be heard beyond the 
deep sagging of our breathin’ and the tones 
of Martin’s voice as he counted slow. 

And it seemed as if a man’s life w yuld 
be goin’ out when the number reached 
seven. 

You'll say we oughter have chipped in 

Wait till you’ve truly been in a mining 
gang before you start that. ; 

We didn’t chip in. We watched—whils 
the red flames leapt and sank and the night 
air struck chill in our bones. An’ for all 
the world it minded me of when I was 4 
kid way down in Ohio an’ got a moth set 
on a board with a pin jabbed through its 
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But before Martin had got to six 
Jarry had dropped. 

"Yes, he was beat, for all he’d bin so 
boasty about religion bein’ top of every- 


head. 


thing. He'd bin beat by a man’s bluff an’ 
the sight of a pistol level with his eye. 

It was the queerest game of poker I ever 
set to. 

Minded me of the squirrel whisky we used 
to make when the fool-country went dry. 
We knew we were gettin’ poison in under 
our skins, but we kinder liked it. There 
was a snap in it all which set the blood 
tinglin. Black Martin had always been 
a prince of bluffers. And poker—blind or 
sighted—is just bluff. But he got a rival 
that night. Mark you, I’m no spinner of 
fancy yarns. 1 oughter told you before that 
Jarry was cook to the gang and had never 
touched a card since he was located at the 
Grey Eagle. But it didn’t take two blows 
of a pipe to see he’d played poker in his 
cradle. Something seemed to have come 
over the poor little josser. But it wasn’t 
religion. His queer, puckered face was 
better than a blank wall when he made 
his declaration, an’ when he went fours or 
a full house not even Black Martin could 
size whether he was blutfin’ or not. 

lt was an all-night sittin’ an’ there was 
a grey dawn breakin’ when we at last 
tumbled up. 

I happened to look Jarry’s way as he 
went across to the cook-house. The mornin’ 
light was breakin’ through the mist, an’ as 


he turned his haggard face towards it I 
saw despair writ so large that it turned me 
sick, 


But though I was pard to Black Martin 
[ didn’t dare tell him that he’d played a 
devil’s game that night with “ parson.” 

Well, that was that, and Jarry dropped 
religion as if it had bitten him after that 
night. And instead he took to blind poker 
asa duck to water. 


as a I never saw anything 
like it, 


It ’mazed even Black Martin him- 
self, an’ I’ve seen the latter watchin’ Jarry 
curious-like as if he were tryin’ almighty 
hard to size up a riddle. But he got beat 
at that. Got beat at othet things too. 
Black Martin had lost his place as the best 
gambler of the Grev Kagle bunch. He 
Nasnt in it with Jarry, and if the latter 
had had his way he’d have made it an all- 
night sittin’ every night. He an’ Martin 
Were like wolves in winter, always ravenin 
an’ Rever gettin’ filled. 
at we never could size up though 
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was the attitude of those two to each other. 
Was it hatred they felt—or comradeship? 

One thing sure—it wasn’t respect. 

And somehow we of the Grey Eagle bunch 
were marked down for a wild lot even 
amongst those who weren’t just white sheep 
themselves. 

Nor there wasn’t one amongst us ever 
asked Jarry after his religion, though we 
knew in our hearts we were sorry he hadn't 
stuck to his freak stunt; for whilst Jarry 
had got religion he could show every other 
mining camp spots in cooking. We missed 
Jarry’s stews badly. But we didn’t speak. 

And how it would have gone on I cant 
say. But it was a pretty straight headin’ 
for tragedy when the storm in 
creation came down on us. 

We weren’t any of us tender-feet, but that 
storm fairly set us hummin’. Hell’s furies 
seemed kinder on the rant an’ razzle. 

In the thick of it Black Martin came to 
me. He looked queer. 

“Nicky,” says he, “that chap Jarry’s beat 
it inter the forest. 
inter his head. Will you come along? 

I nodded. It wasn’t easy talking in that 
shindy, and somehow I jumped to it that 
Martin was feelin’ responsible. I’m one of 
the chaps who watches around, and I reckon 
I was about the only one of the bunch who 
had noticed the odd, shamed way Martin 
sometimes studied Jarry when the little 
chap got the wind up over his poker. 

Sure thing many of us might be keener 
set to put a fire out than we were in lightin 
it. But it’s a different job. 
went 


biggest 


Reckon the storm’s got 


” 


So we down the slope into the 
torest. 

If any of the boys had seen us go they’d 
have thought us mad. I reckon I wasn’t 
too sure myself. That storm beat anything 
I’ve ever located. A_ screechin’, tearin’ 
terror. Hell with the lid off. That’s what 
Billy-Boy had called it. Same here! 

Black Martin stood still in his tracks. 
So did Z: We'd seen Jarry in the clearin’ 
before us. 

I don’t know that I can write it down. It 
seems sort of mean—an’ worse. A _ sorter 
treadin’ on ground that ought not to be 
trod on. And, writin’ won’t 
get you haunted as I was by the sight of 
that chap’s face as he knelt there amongst 
the trees, knelt there in what would have 
been outer darkness if it haden bin for the 
lightnin’ which kept a_ blue-white light 
shinin’ , clearer than day. 


anyway, My 
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Child’s Suit for ——_ Simple Work of a 
Useful Nature 
é 
easide Wear By Ellen T. Masters 
HIS cosy little suit is just the thing in the purl row cast off 6, p 25. Leave the 
for seaside wear, and it is so simple remaining 25 stitches on a safety pin till 
, that it may be easily adapted to any wanted. Work stocking stitch as before 
ize. The model would fit a well-grown on the first of 25 stitches for 16 rows. 
; d of from two to three years of age. Cast on 24 for the SLEEVE at the beginning 
he knickers are large enough to slip com of a plain row. Work backwards and for- 
fortably over the clothes, and if the ribbed wards for 30 rows on the 4g stitches, then 
band is worn close below the knee there will — slip these stitches on to a safety pin and 
ample length as well as width. Any de return to those 25 previously left. Work 
sired shades may be employed if the original 16 rows, and at the beginning of the last 
green is disliked. purl row cast on 24 for the SECOND SLEEVI 
K 30 rows 
| The Jersey Run the stitches from both pins on to one 
; MATERIALS.—About } an oz. of white 4-ply and continue the stocking stitch. On reach- 
yl and 6 oz. of coloured 4-ply. Pwo ing the place where the two sets of stitches 
bone pins, No. 6, and two of No. 10. A meet, cast on 6 to correspond with the 6 
one crochet hook, size g or 10, is also that were cast otf at the base of the neck 
A juired. opening. 
ABBREVIATIONS.—K, knit; p, pu h K and p 34 rows. Cast off the 24 stitches 
ain; dc, double ot the sleeves at 
, ochet; tT, the beginning ot 
cs le the next two rows, 
“a Begin at the hus restoring the 
; er edge of the first number of 56 
RONT by casting stitches 
56 stitches iN ind p 72 
a 1 the white rows, when the 
l and the finet =. work will be 
ns E reac the k 
ne Rib 8 ows, $ and | ws don 
nitting 2 and with \ wool 
ling 2 alter as in the front of 
the Crsey 
th roz Plaing Work 4 rows 
utting in green with reen, then 
. arger pins h by 1 S row 
th TOW Purl hite \ | Cast 
th row.—Plair ry sely, 
but 2th row.—Purl or the CUFFS, wit] 
, he 13th row.—P lain wo and the finer 
whit pins, | ) 30 
14th row.—Purl with ” stitches , always 
i . takine a thread 
\ and p alternate] the k n Rib 2 
wae green, and 2 for six rows, then 
m the next row cast off loosel When 
. tk rag ee The Little Jersey, the original of which on eee cuff is done, 
: ‘ was carried out in jade green and white Seam up the sleeves and 
$45 
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under-arm edges as neatly as possible, tak- 
ing care not to drag the work. 

Work crochet scallops with white wool 
round the NECK, thus: In the centre edge of 
the cast-on stitches at the back, make 2 tr, 
2 ch, 2 tr all into the same place. Be 
careful always to work over two loops of 
the knitting to ensure strength, * miss a 
space equal to about the length of a tr, 
1 dc, miss a space, 2 tr, 2 ch, and 2 tr as 
before. Repeat from * all round. See that 
a scallop sets in the centre of the six 
stitches that were cast off when beginning 
the neck. In the model there were 14 scal- 
lops in all; that is, one at the top and 
bottom and six down each side 

For the GIRDLE, take a strand of green 
and a strand of white wool and work them 
together into a 4o-inch length of ch. Finish 
with two white pompons after having run 
the ch under and over three stitches all 
round the jersey at the waist level. 

Our little jumper is completed with a 
POCKET which will give never-ending plea 
sure to its small owner. 








The Knickers—complete with Braces 





With green wool and coarse pins cast on 


N 


ist row.—K twice into the 2 stitches, thus 
making 4 stitches. 

2nd row.—lIncrease, p 2, increase in last 
stitch. 

3rd row.—Increase, k all along and in 
crease in the last stitch. 

Work thus till there are 16 stitches. Cor 
tinue without shaping in stocking stitch f 
two inches, but always k 2 plain at } gir 
ning and end of p rows. 

Finish with 3 rows of plain knitting ar 
cast off. Sew the pocket on the left side of 





the body, widening out the upper edge 
slightly to produce the necessary shield-lik: 
shape. Carry along the top edge two or 


three small scallops like those round th 
neck, and border the rest with a simple out 
lining of dc worked with the 





The Knickers 


MATERIALS.—Use 7} oz. of 


/ l a 4-] 





wool as was chosen for the jersey. N 
white wool is needed for the knickers. Pro 
cure two pearl or linen buttons nearly 
large as a farthing for fastening the w 
braces. 
ABBREVIATIONS.—K 
together; inc, in 


. “Te anneal ¢ 
, knit; p, purl g 


ease; dec, decrease 
3egin with the No. 10 pins by 
56 for the KNEE-BAND and rib 
of k 2 and Pp 2. 
17th row.—Take the lars 
inc in the next stitch by first 
then purling into it, k till 3 stitches are left, 
inc in the next stitch as before, k 2. 
18th row.—Purl. 





Repeat from * till 88 stitches are made 

Work 12 rows without shaping 

Put this section aside and make another 
leg in exactly the same wavy, then place the 


two pieces flat on the table with the ribbed 


bands side by side. Begin in the 

a row and slip the last 44 stitches of 
this and the first 44. stitches of th 
second section on to one pin. U fe 
pin run the remaining stitches in the sam 


way and leave them till wanted 
with a fresh thread and k 12 rows 
first 88 stitches. Should the first { 
be unmanageably tight on two pins, 


the stitches on to three needles till they 
slacken. 

The FRONT will be described first. 

Next plain row.—K 41, dec by k 2 tog, 


k 2, dec, k to end. 
Work seven row if to king stitch. 
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CHILD’S SUIT FOR SEASIDE WEAR 





Repeat the last eight rows till there are 
"6 stitches. . . 

Work three rows without shaping. 

Decrease in the next row. 

One row without shaping. 

Decrease in the next row by taking every 
qth and sth stitch tog. 

Purl back. 

Decrease at regular in 
tervals in the next row 


till there are only 56 
stitches, then take the 


finer pins and rib 12 rows 
sbefore. Cast off loosely. 
For the BACK return to 
the 88 stitches left on the 
afety pin and k 50 row 
f stocking stitch. 








1p 10 stitches along the top of the bac k, be- 
fifth rib 
es im garter 
ting with the edge 
purling). Pick up to stit 


inthe ninth rib from the se 


the 





seam. K 


stitch (that 


is, plain knit- 
stitches sj } if 


ipped as tor 





hes, beginning 
ond seam, which 
ill correspond with the first little 
K2 inches, in the next row 
| 20 stitches, thu: 


band. 
k, right across 
the braces. K 
before 
others on a 

Work in gartet itch till nine 
ten inches are done, then 


}oOInI Ing 


ne inch on all togethe fs 


then k as 
stitches only, leaving the 

pin, t 
for the 
mhole k 4, k 2 tog twi e, k 4. In the 
um row make 1 by the 
lorward between the 2 st es made by 
g of the preceding row. 
‘and p into the made stit 
0 stitches again. K 1 


first 
wool 
the 


TOW 


bringing 
itcl 

In the next 
ch, thus obtaining 


inch plain, make 


4 second buttonhole and dec for the point bi 


ka gee 
: ‘0g at the beginning of every row. Cast 
ot when three stitches are left by k 2 toc, 
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Fasten 


k 1 and draw the first stitch over. 

off and run in the end neatly. 
Return to the stitches left after joining the 

braces and work the second strap exactly 


like the first. Sew two buttons of suitable 
size just below the edge of the waist ribbing 
about three inches from the middle of the 


front. Finally, freshen up 
the work and the straps 
by pressing thoroughly 
with a hot iron and the 
wet cloth as betore. 
The Cap 

MATERIALS.—14 oz. off 
wool of the same make 


and colour as that used for 


Ais the jersey and_ knickers, 
sist row. —* k 0, dec At and oz. of the same white 
taking 2 tog; repeat trot ra wool for the brim = and 
* all along. Qu: tasst lL. Four bone needles, 
P and k 3 rows. oye No. 5, and four of No. 10, 
5, a 4 all pointed at both ends it 
the cap 1s to be worked in 
rounds. Two needles only 
4, de mav be used if rows are 
eat from *, preferred, the sizes being 
P and k 3 rows, then the same, 
ib 12 rows and cast ot The Knitted Cap Cast on 72 stitches with 
ely, the white wool, using 
Sew the two pieces toge ther me xt, as neatly the finer needles. 
s possible, on the wrong side. It is a good Rib 30 rounds, knitting and purling 2 
plan to press the knitting under a wet cloth alternately. 
vith a hot iron before sewing it, as the Now take the larger pins and k 50 plain 
ams will then set more flatly. rounds, 
For the BRACES, with the fine: pins pick In the next few rounds always k 2 tog 


left. Cut 
rhread 
this wool through the large eve ota 


it through all the 


till only four or five stitches are 
off the wool, leaving a few inches. 
rug 
needle and stitches 
of knitting. 


firmly on the wrong side. 


run 
Draw up tightly and fasten off 


Complete the cap with a large tassel made 
it with 
a double thread of wool, an inch anda half 
Work button- 
hole stitches over this stem, fastening off 


of the two colours mixed, and secure 
long, to the tip of the crown. 


inside the cap. 

Turn up two, or two and a half, inches of 
the white ribbing against the cap to make 
the brim. 


If worked with Two Needles 





If two needles referred to 
making the cap, work as follows: Cast on 
72 and rib 30 rounds with the fine needles 
Then, with the larger pins, k and p so 
rows. This, of course, is stocking stitch, 


are | tour ful 
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the return rows being purled and forming over it a wet cloth. Add the tassel as ah 





the wrong side of the work. described 





Shape the tip of the cap by knitting 2 If desired, it is n ery 
together always till about 6 stitches remain make a smart little pat { 
Fasten off with a needle and sew to the lit. Almost any 
gether the long sides of the knitting as may be used, but the 
neatly as possible. Finally, press the work should have green or ani 


with a somewhat hot iron, first spreadin duced to match the rest. 


Result of the Doll-Dressing 
Competition 


List of Prize Winners 


HERE ie ng fascin to ex } } 
ating ab ils, even to grown-u] pe n 
we ippa en ( ( ( re if 

child in us as much as r vears would to 


tell us otherwise, and ther ( { n ey ! ‘ 
women, provided they have the time, who do by the n 
not take real delight in the dressing of a mipet mn vil 


doll. 
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Kodak holiday snapshots 
a yp tat days and happy people! Sunburnt children 


busy with spades and pails, jolly parties playing 
“Ring o' Roses” in the surf, happy families picnicking 
on the cliffs, sturdy ramblers tramping cheerfully over 
moors or downs... . it is holiday time! There are 
pictures all around you. Start your book of happy 
memories now! Treat yourself to a Kodak to-day! 
Take this year’s holiday happiness home in picture form. 
Remember you can learn to use a Kodak in half-an-hour. 


Let your holidays 
live forever in your 


Kodak 


All Kodaks and Brownies have been reduced 
in price Here are two popular models 


Vest Pocket Autographic Kodak 


/ ; No. la Autographic Kodak Junior, 
fitted with Meniscus Achromatic 


Lens, tits the waistcoat pocket 
and takes pictures 24 * 1}. Price 35/- 


Lens and Ball-bearing Shutter 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














fitted with Meniscus Achromatic 


takes pictures 4424. Price £3-15-0 
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All About Cookery Pages for July 


By 
Ices M. Stuart Macrae 


HIEF among the many changes assiduously, and balance, each for ourselves, 
which have come to us as a nation the pros and cons of the situation. 


(in regard, that is, to our popular Being just like all the rest, 1 myself have 
fancies as to the most toothsome delicacies come anew to the problem, and forgetting 


f the table) is the new-born passion for entirely the somewhat costly ice-making 


sweet ites, With their complementary factors machine purchased eight years ago, and 
ficed soups, iced coffee, and what not within a twelvemonth turned off from use 
It is told (I believe of Lord Rosebery and left to get rusty because nobody in the 


that on one occasion 
any years ago when 
iding at the 
ual dinner given 
tenants on his 


t ; 


Scottish estate, one o 
Idest of th 
whose 





his dshiy 
leaned conti 
illy towards his 


during the 





et” course and 
spered that there 
“something 


th Cut-glass Finger Bowls filled with Vanilla Ice-cream, garnished 
Wi 1€e pur 


ig NM with fresh strawberries 
ng, it being just a 

as if it had been frozen.” With the house (least of all the cook) had time to 
irtesy of birth and breeding, his lord give to the extensive handle-turning neces- 
ina guarded undertone, thanked the — sary to the business of ice-making, have now 
an for calling attention to the fact, provided myself with the little freezer shown 
in promised to have the delinquency in on the next page, with which the whole 
ed into. process of packing the machine with ice and 
To-day most of us are agog to make ices salt and the freezing of the prepared cream 
I own table, and as soon as_ the compound Is got over in from ten to fifteen 
er becomes hot we count the cost minutes. Add to this the fact that quite 
half of the popular 
freezing mixtures which 
:9 pass under the generic 
<4 : : name of “creams” re- 
quire at the most two 
minutes’ boiling and 
stirring and frequently 
no cooking at all, and 
the ease of m rdern ice- 
making becomes 
apparent, Even ice 





itself is no longer a 
necessity, the makers 
lees never look more tempting than when served in f — freezing - machines 

this fashion ilways being ready to 
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give advice as to chemical compounds which 
can quite successfully take the place of ice 
in places where the latter is difficult to pro- 
cure. Under these circumstances the fact 
that one lives right away in the country 
is not at all a preventive to the frequent 
use of a small portable freezer, such as the 
one shown here, which weighs only two o1 
three pounds when packed in a box the size 
of a small attaché case. 


A Truly Luscious Cream 


Let us begin at the top and talk over the 
contents of a rich and altogether delicious 


cream such as one would pay two-and-six- 
pence for in a West End restaurant. By and 
by we will come down to the consideration 


of quite inexpensive ices in which the cream 
is purely an imagined quantity. 


Vanilla ice-cream is the acknowledged 
favourite, and it will be found, if notice 1s 
taken, that in its plain estate it is more 
often to be seen on tt well spread table 





than an tl ietv of glace Che in 
gredients are \ half pint ot cream, } lb 
castor sugar, 1 oz. ising] — lks of « S, 
vanilla essence to flavour 

lleth Put the cream in an earthenware 


vessel set on an asbestos mat ove! a 


low 
gas flame, beat till it is light and hot. add 
ing to it the vanilla 
lake off from the stove, cover with a plate 


and set aside till quite cold. 


sugar and essence 


Dissolve the 
isinglass ina teacupful or so of hot water 
and set aside to cool a little, beat the yolks 





850 


of eggs till perfectly smooth, and when the 
cream has got quite cold stir the yolks of 
eggs to it and re-heat the 
thickens without boiling; let 
and finally stir in the isinglass 
ture is now 
freezer. 
Next in general esteem are the di 


cream till it 
It cool again 
The mix 


quite ready to be put 


flavoured raspberry or strawberry ices n 


from freshly gathered fruit. A rich f 
cream is made thus: 

Take 1 lb. fruit, either raspberries 
strawberries, for preference, 6 072. cast 


sugar, 5 pint cream. 
Vethod.—Pick the fruit free of stalks. ry 


it through a sieve into a mixing-bowl, ar 
with a wooden spoon beat into 9 
Whip the cream till it is light and 
beat it by degrees into the f I 
ready for the freeze 
Coftee ices, vel much like 
people, are easy to make. The 9 
a French recipe: 
Coffee Ice 
Ingredient 2 
freshly 
beans, 1 pint milk, 
ks of 3 
4 if the 
an b 4 
Ve th 
< int ( 
can pan 
| n 
ally, 
ind ft 
t fantk 2 
} 
n 
ccs 
hi i 
clean Beat togethe } 
ugal ir them into th 
on the asbestos mat over heat 
fully till the mixture thicken 
ally boiling Strain thro 
pass, when cold, into the fre 
One cannot lunch or dine at 
taurant without considering P M 
Péche Melba—frozen delicacies 
hold their own in the esteem oft! t 
These are not expensive to make at h . 
one has, in addition to a freezer, a very! 











































ALL ABOUT ICES 











the hasin such as is used = the halves togethe: 
of for mixing fairly large Little Things to Remember putting a filled one 
it yantities of pastry, with an empty one, 


sin, and a much smaller 


Ci ide the <j ‘Ac thethe : 
ynsider, when making — whether dress im a glass ot 
y ‘ 


you have provided a sufficiently cool place 





IX: fne, deep bowl of in which to keep them until the moment porcelain bowl, pout 
th porcelain or glass they are needed at table. <A little fore- over the fruit suttcient 
' will drop right thought in this direction goes a long way. thick raspberry syrup 
} ° t T k - y t 
sly down into the bigger Do not attempt ice-making for guests almost to §6—6ccever, 
s : betore you have tested your machine on } ae 
ade basin. ¢ : Py ‘ blanch the almonds, 
Da ; in occasion when results do not greatly i 
ruit A reliable recipe matter. Freezing-machines have, all of and stick them deep 
which comes direct them, a way of their own, and need into the peaches to 
or from the repertoire of ** learning in the same way as a sew serve as a. garnish, 


ing-machine or a bicycle. 





a chef runs, in Eng and if a further deco1 


Never attempt the use of clotted cream 




















h, as te ; : tl is desired pipe 
; lish, as follows : in the place of ordinary unboiled cream. eget ae tal 
Tub lhe clotted variety turns to excellent a ring of whipped 
and Poire Melba fresh butter with just a few strokes of the ream round the base 
gat ; . whisk, and fresh butter is an unwieldy if each almond 
+ repare some thing in a freezing-machine. : : 
thy x : Place the bowl in a 
wnilla ice-cream in Pract the different ways of dressing 
} } st ir ice as sug 
usual way. Dress es before you experiment with the 1 me " > 
| artic] oO at any rate, st your ski gested in the recipe 
into the bowl in Ls eee ed 2 < wee ° a 
lany 1 with inexpensive rnflour or simila for Poire Melba, and 
ig is ! a wt WH n mixture before you risk real cream or et remain in = cold 
d, arrange ovel yolks ot tresh eggs. a af 
place needed fo 
ice as many 
“> serving, 
s of Bartlett : 
02. ars as will lhe com 
bly in the bowl, placing them the Inexpensive Icescreams 
nilk, rounded sides uppermost Pour over each These are generally made fro1 ne of the 
yr of pear a teaspoonful of raspberry syrup. It many ice-cream powders purchasable at any 
mbet no proper timbale is available, make a nest good provision store. Instructions for mak 
} { chopped ice in the big mixing-bowl, drop ing the cream mixture are best taken trot 
gently into it the fruit-and-cream filled bowl, the individual packet. A simple and reli 





er the whole with a very large plate, o1 able mixture, needing only the addition of 

ind tin o1 board, and place in a cold leaf gelatin to the « ro-and-1 © Hi ’ 
ately rder (or in an ice-chest if available) til eR aR S 

needed for table, when, of course, the 
ara Melba” will be taken Irom its ne st, dried fas Sadana —_ a pclae, - “i 4 
great n the outside. and served tablespoont ls casto igar, fla I ( 
vt Very fine strawberries make a delicious anilla, 2 0% ania French leaf gelatine, on 
qua M Iba,” and are even more decorative in large new-laid « 
strain ppearance than either pears or peach Method.—Make the milk very hot, but d 
ad \n extremely pretty dish, and one which not let it boil Add to it the igal nd 
oured n be prepared without a freezer as well as flavouring, add next the ee vell beaten, 
epan, thout cream or eggs, is— stirring it One way over a moderate fire and 
yur A s letting it come to a little short of boiling 
shed Peche Cardinal point. Dissolve the leaf gelatine in cold 
s and Ingredients.—Six halves of vellow cline water, add to the mixture, but do not sti1 
again peaches, 4 tablespoonfuls of raspberry syrup, except just once or twice in order tho 
cart dozen almonds. roughly to mix the different ingredients 
act Method.—F ill the hollows of three of the Set aside to get cold and freeze in the usual 
and halves of peaches with firm ice- ream, place way. 











How the ‘* Theatre” 


Brightening 
the Villages 


GREAT deal 


“ Brighter 


has 


Li ndon.’ 


said about a 
Not so much 
‘Brighter 
village is far 


been 


has been made of a 


Country,” yet the 


average 


more 


sorely in need of brightening than 
with thei 
theatres, night-clubs and the like. 

Country life—espec 


but 


sur overgrown towns, cinemas, 


ally in summer—has 


attractions, there is always a sore 


need for a change from the old routine, a 


quickening of social life. Young fellows, 





and girls too, find village life “slow,” and 
forsake the hard hip of agriculture for the 


more 


hectic delights of the town 
This need of “brightening ” country life 


ways by Women 
There i atoot however, a 


reco 


onized in 
Institutes, et 


many 
vel scheme for bt r not merely en 
ertainment, but art, to village 
that deserves n and encouragement. 

This new movement is “ The 
f Service.’ 


audiences 
tice 


Arts League 


How the League was Started 





It was perhaps a natural outcome of the 





Travels: 


852 





Unloading the Goods 


A Scheme for Bringing Art 
into the Country 


By Enid A. Guest 


war that when the men—and the wv 


—returned to their remote ¢ 

and market towns the 10uld 

how much the missed ( I 
both mu and d I 
played large a_ part ile 
Flandet Beyond the “pict hag hur 
concert there was nothing which could 
even remotely fill their place \r ot 


Arts League of Service came into being 








through the realization of t nee 
of a up of I 
little village to anoth brin \I 
the widest sense of the wo nto the ev 
dav live of the pe ople th ect 

touch with all that t 
our m ( 1 drama, and ] : 
them the st artist yi 

| nov eve l veal . 
their “plan of campaign,” a t 
time they have toured all tl 
and visited some Iso rer : ps 
lages from John Groat's t » Lands 
End. But it was not until I ined tht : 
temporarily taking the part of one of the 












































BRIGHTENING THE VILLAGES 





ompany who was 
’ away, that I fully real- 
ied how greatly they 
were appreciated or, 
indeed, of what thei 
work really consisted 


How They Travel 





Until I actually 
started travelling with 


j 

: them I had heard onl\ 
ague rumours as lo 
hw it was accom 
plished rehearsals 
don't leave much tim 
for conversation), 
therefore when | sa 
a small one-ton lorry 
appear uly full ot 
the company and the 
hauffeuse—some ten in 





—and all their pe **Hild#” and **Gioconda” in ‘Square Pegs 


:onal baggage, I con 











that their theatre had gone on by unloading the various props preparatory to 
, since I knew it was taken everywhere ‘rectine . ‘atre in some hal . 
ee? ee erecting the theatre in some hall. 
Art tion it appeared dul) conjured up fro1 Behind the Scenes 

the pile of cases, boxes, wire frames and The arrival at a destination means a very 
ther extraordinary objects tha busy time for the four people responsible for 
: occupied a comparatively small space at th erecting the theatre, and almost before the 
j k of the lorry. It was a splendid ex lorry has stopped they have donned smocks 
mple of methodical packing to which an and overalls and are soon unpacking the 
mM American might well humbly take off his necessary things for erecting the theatre, 
dO hat, and in the illustration at the head of which I have seen completed, with footlights 
ag* rt vou will see the company bus\ aglow and the curtain ready to ring up, in a 


little Jess than an hour; while in 
ents, , 
io the meantime the remainder of the 
1ad } 

company are seeking their hostesses 
e il ! 





“ who, being friends of the League, 

old kindly offer hospitality to the mem 

gre bers of the company f the night 

seine that they spend in their village 

need A Varied Performance 

ont 

“ | ong before “thi aool are ope n” 

ont the company is b king up” 

them and preparing to the r\ apid 

sak § quic’s chang \ h re then lot, 
since the programme is so varied; 


lor it is not one play that is pre 
rarted 


y that 


sented, but three short ones, inter 
spersed with folk-songs performed 
in costume, and which are often so 





untry ; 

: vil amusing that they have to be per 
“and’s formed once again sometimes 
chem, twice—and also by dances, the 
of the ‘atter beine generally founded on 


A Folk-Song ‘*Dumb-Dumb, Dumb” the principles ol design, which, re 
853 
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vived by Margaret Morris, are now so much 
admired. 


The Programme 





The list of plays from which the pro 
¢ramme is chosen is a long and varied one, 
Harold 
Chapin, Helen Saintsbury and many others. 
Some are others are but in 


and includes plays by 


Synge, 


serious, wav, 





“*The 
Gipsies’ 


A Folk-Song: 


Raggle Taggle 


each one there is something vital, an under- 
current of force, a reality of life 

On page 853 one of the photographs re 
| in episode in Square Pt . an 

ng } where t\ hara ! a girl 

of the past and a ! f da en on 
inother 1 rds and one anothet love 
but in 1 I decide thi " nge 1 ht 
not be altogether wise! 

It s pe rhap in the folk-son, that the 
art of costume design comes into its own, 








and the two most beautiful dresses are those 
in “One Man Shall Mow My Meadow 
and “The Raggle Taggle Gipsies.” In th 
latter the dress has been copied from an old 
one in the Margaret M 


and the excellence of its design makes 


possession of 


al as 


general a favourite as the old song 


A Doubtful Cure 


In “Dumb-Dumb” is the legend of 
who took 


wife cured, and then, when she was 





man great pains to get his dur 


speak, was inclined to wish he hadn't 


In the solo dances design again comes 





into play. This time not so 1 the 
costume as in the dances themselve 
There is a completeness and f y 


them, and thei 
deep 


torgotten, 


beautv, accentuated by 
colouring of the 
and 
received for the repetit 


curtains, 1s 
often on a return visit 
request 1 
some particular dance 
And we must not forget tl ( 
for the plaintive old Scotch 
like the 
that only 


dies, Synge play . ofter 


quietnes comes wher 


is really moved and which is perhay 


most sincere 


praise ot all 


The Aim of the A.L.S. 


Then when the 





evening 1s fhnl 


the audience is trooping 





and actresses—all of 


sionals, some trained under B 


in well-known repertory com} 

once more 

start off in the morning, for 
tay more than one night in e; 
Thu their bu \ day pa 

sure and beauty into the 

And often the outcome of the 

more than that, for enthusiasn IO! 

work created and the village comme! 


a society of its own to produce pl 


perform folk-songs, and to these ociet 
every help is given by the Le S 
you want to start such a society t v 
help you, for it is their aim to | A 
into your everyday life You have 

write to the Secretary of The Art Leag 
of Service, and the address is 2 Robe 


Street, Adelphi, W.( 









he 
ld 


1S 


dom 


lea- 
1ers 
yuch 
such 
nces 
and 
eties 
so it 
will 
Art 


ly to 


ague 


obert 
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KOPS 


LIME JUICE 
CORDIAL. | 


| 

| 
LEMON 
| 

| 





OPAL III Onn 


ae : 


Our cloudy Lemon 
Squash is not only a 
delightful refreshing ° | 
drink, it is health- < 
giving. This is due 
to the valuable vit- 
amine contained in 
the freshly squeezed 
lemons used. © 





—- 


Always ask for KOPS CORDIALS. 
‘ KOPS CO., NEW CHURCH ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 5. 





Fastusen,\ PARKINSON'S 
tees paTED ot ROYAL 
DONCASTER DONCASTER 


serreR seTce) BUTTERSCOTCH 


fe supplied by prrmsteren tans '« ar 

ee ew oe 
QUEEN AROTAL FAMILY 

marae meet me poncast aie 4s 
Aine «Ber Revel Erghaces 

Tus DUCHESS OF KENT 


on ere weet om ane 


4 oz. packets ... ... 6d. 
8 oz. os how eas 1/- 


Musaenyqinened yt 

POBILITT. CLERGT am COBTOT 

ppBISON 6 soy 
famiuy erectas. * 


Sole Proprietors: 
YU DUAUAES CRBTLE TOBE ES oe 


S. PARKINSON & SON 
(Doncaster), Ltd., 
50 & 51 High St., Doncaster. 














SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 

LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 
Under Royal Patronage. 

i rare oe cores ses meh 


are teeing the cold worse than ourselv: and the result isa 
Ntorcoals. tutinthesummer, when we are basking 








ake, OF mou eg 4 tou € 

live in one small dull 1 nin a stuffy town 

Misuishing for a breath of fresh air A donation toward 
ah 


m 
dollday, OF even a drive into the country, would be hailed 
via oy by those whose lives are very dreary. I feel sure 
suai Not appeal in vain i Magazine 


EDITH SMALLWOOD, Hon. Sec., 
Lancaster House, MALVERN. 
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SARS ARES SESS SESE 


a 


4% 
0G 
Yi 


lr a4 4 


WORTH TO SELECT FROM 


O matter what your individual 

requirements may be—complete 3! 
furniture for a new home, or just a 
single article to give your present home 
that “ fascinating touch ” which will lift 
it above the ordinary—the best plan is 
to pay a visit to Jelks’. 





To-day, after sixty years of keen 
g; COMpetitive trading, this famous house 
holds a reputation second to none. 
Home lovers as well as the most dis- 
criminating buyers are sure to find at 
this great establishment just those things 
most in keeping with their individual 
requirements, Prices are exceptionally 
low. 


Call and inspect the immense and /# 
varied stock contained in the showrooms 1H 
that cover an area of 500,000 square feet. 

If you cannot call we will gladly send 


our Special Bargain Booklet free and 
post paid on request. 


BANS 


Prompt attention to country orders. 

a Business hours 9-7 .30 ; Thursdays 

Hi close at £4; Saturdays g p.m. 

i W. JELKS sox; 

263-275 HOLLOWAY RbD., 
LONDON, N.7 








$ ‘Bus, Tram or Piccasilly Tube to the doce. i 
1%, D.A.A.1206 4: 
Veteg5,---. "= ad ew”: 
ee Leet ag, « ee gil 
enna tte" Lees telaen 
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Don’t forget La-rola | 
_7—=: when packing. 


When on holiday a bottle of the 
*—-- famous skin emollient 


m= 


a“ 





(as pre-war) 


is just the thing to. save you a} 











: 7 / - . ~- . | 

vii ‘ S = a multitude of minor annoyances 
; Redness, roughness, heat and irrita- | 

PALE tion of skin under changes of climate are unknown t 
COMPLEXIONS the woman who regularly uses this excellent skin food | 

ay be greatly IM- > “eo after ey Te cen } hin 
PROVED “ba jae, | before and after exposure to sun, wind or sea bathing, 


touch of “La-rola Rose 
Bloom,” which gives a 
perfectly natural tint to From all Chemists and Stores, 1/6 and 2/6 per bottle. 
the cheeks. No one can 

tell it_is aoe It 


OT Beau. | M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 














ENGLAND. | 


























THE MANAGER, THE KLEENOFF CO., 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, 
London, E.C.3. 


4% | Cooker | 

@e@Cm CLEANING JELLY | 

For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens. etc. ae | 
Ask your Ironmonger or Gas ¢ upany for it 

If they Ascetic oie st fre per tin | 

| 








—_ your Linen Loss-proof by attaching 


Why be constantly fretted by the disappearance of Hand 
kerchiefs pe othe r personal dainties? \ 
A ftix Cash's Woven Names, which neat little property-seal aoe ~ " . om" - 
itt 1 nplest and surest $ "—% aad hin suey AM 
pece 


flord the simp! 1 rest safeguard against | FW Markle | ¥ CA 
PRICES—WHITE GROUND: t= ES} wh 








12 doz. 5/-, 6doz.3/9, 3doz. 2/9 


\ , Can be supplied by all Drapers and Outfitters , 


at a few days’ notice. 
Samples and Fall List of Styles FREE on 





application to 


Ce yy ee J. CASH, Ltd. (dept. 013) COVENTRY 





OURNVILLE Cocoa 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
See the name CADBU RY" on every piece of Chocolate 
































SINGING AND SERVING 
By the Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


N those heavy days now past we used to 


Y 


hear many a brave story of how someone 


did someth ng agaimst great odds, or, 


face to face with death, uttered some great 





simple word. We heard of plain men 


inging a hymn and setting out to meet 





fate. And it lifted up our hearts, 
ed down as they were under the weight 


a the general burden, to ponder such 


incidents. From one point of view it added, 
to our grief that they were high 


it { 


youths capable of such things who 








Te passing in clouds out of this world, a 


tld which needed them so greatly: but 





m another point of view it brought pride 
ratitude to know that human souls, 





tung from our loins, were capable still 
tis greatness. 

The Heroism we Like 
It 
br 





$ simply true to say that the only kind 
very which we in this country can 


hour is a bravery which is modest, full of 


and dependencs \nd it is not 


f+ 





t it s because, altel 
a, Christian ideas and Christian personali 
> controlled the spirit of our nation 
‘at this, and not mere strength or boastful 
“ss, Wis Our sober and sustained admira- 
‘on, The only kind of heroism which we 
a nation can continue to honour is a 


8 


one which has a background of faith and 
even of tenderness 

Perhaps it was their inability to conceive 
of a fortitude which rests in sentiment, and 
which may easily be obscured by the gentle 
manners and amenities of a long Christian 
civilization, that led our late enemies to 
their immense miscalculation of the fitness 


of the English-speaking people Tol! the 
In the 


iterature of 


austerities and endurances of war 
dominant philosophy and war | 
Germany the idea seemed always to be that 
tenderness and gentleness deprive the soul 
of man of a certain hardihood and force. 
There, as almost everywhere when they 
were dealing with the human soul, they 
were at fault. So far is it from being true 
of us as a people that gentleness and soft- 
ness of heart weaken the fibre and tough- 
ness of the soul, it would appear that the 


very opposite is the case with us 


Bravery and Tenderness 





And so it comes to pass that for every 
story which illustrates the sheer bravery of 
our warriors, there is a story of equal 
authenticity which illustrates their tender- 
ness Cromwell wandering about the 
marshlands of Huntingdonshire, thinking, 
praying, weeping; Sir Philip Sidney at the 
Battle of Zutphen; Nelson, just before he 
dies, asking Hardy to stoop down and kiss 
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him—these are the stories which betray, or 
rather which declare, the last secret of the 
English-speaking soul. We set out, so to 
speak, our hearts swelling with the tumult 
and the tenderness of a hymn. 


Se 


from 





Here is a verse Holy Scripture 
which seems to me to embody in a lyrical 
and imperishable form this high sentiment. 
We read in the Gospels tl : 


| Jesus 
and His disciples ‘‘ had sung an hymn, they 


hat when 





went out into the Mount of Olives.’’ Let 
us think of these words in the hope that 
together we may feel the poetry of them 
and the beauty of them and the great forti 


tude softened quality of 
humility and dependence which, I 
we shall 


bravery that would win our admiration, 


by this very 


repeat, 


alwavs demand of any mere 


The Hvmn before the Crisis 





It was, as the hymn puts it, “on the 


night on which He was bet Judas 





had gone out into the night, making all 
that followed inevitable. Our Lord and His 
disciples had partaken, as He knew for the 
last time, of the bread and wine. He had 
spoken to them, according could 
bear it, of the changes that lay in wait for 
them. Then, I gather, 
Thereafter they hymn. 

Scholars tell us that it was a well-known 
hymn, a hymn such as was in place at 
passover, 


they 


as 


there was silence. 


sang a 


the 


Say, 


It was a hymn, that is to 
which they had all known from their child 


hood, a hymn which they had heard thei 
fathers sing in days before they understood 
the meaning of the words, or could under- 
stand why people in this world when they 
are no longer children sing at all, or why 


they sing to God. 
And then, on the tenderness and softness 
of that hymn, we read, they set out—to the 


Mount of Olives, to Gethsemane, to Cal 
vary, and to life. 


The Untnown 





Now all sorts of things crowd in on a 
man’s mind I 


when he 


ponders such a 
And here are one or 


situa- 
tion. two of the things 





that occur to me. Once again, of course, I 
am moved to the heart by the le idea of 
it. I do not mean to say that those dis- 


ciples, at the time when they were singing, 


knew why they were singing or how they 


would look back upon it. But that is how 


we are all placed at all times. 





We never 
85 


know really what we 


it all will come to mean. We never kp 
how we shall yet look back upon things | 
we did and recall the circumstances 

which we did them There are thin 
which we are doing now, perhaps even 


this moment; and later on, in the 











things which may be already on 
these things which we are doing now, 
words which we are thinking about 
moment, all these may have 
deliver us one day from some darknes 
the way of life or from some amaze 
The Master Who Knew 
Probably Jesus alone knew wl 
ing of this hymn meant—that it 
last hymn they should sing togetl 
last hymn He should sing 
from that point of view it would be a g 
experience for Him, helping H ve 
no doubt, to bear what He 
through that night and next da 
like to feel that He stood in the 
His fathers, that He was sing 
grown man _ understanding 
had s ing as a prattling 
mother’s side He would fee 
what He was about to do—to 
His life in love Was no 
really, that it was what the 
His own beloved people had 
the ages that were past, th 
case it was someth ng more t n 
tion of their faithfulness I 
reading the Gospels fai i 
our Lord perceived, no 1 
terious it is to us, that, in t 
prophet, ~~ wae il] like Sii¢ 
astray; we had turned ¢ I 
way, and the Lord had 1 on H 
iniquity of us a 
And so, I repeat, it would help to 
Jesus feel that r¢ fferin 
before Him that night and y 
were not merely sad and i 
but were related to the sufl I s 
souls—that they were the wa 
mighty river of love | 
the ages from the hea God 
Another thing that occurs to 
that can often simg W 
Spe when we are beyond eak 
This indeed is the very function of sing! 
It is the expression of something le 
than our reason: it is the fortitude ol 
soul beset by life. Singing is the play 


our higher reason, of 


are doing and wh 


our whole Dell 







































make 
1 lav 
ywrow 
rents, 
| holy 

that 


roug 


say is 
-annot 
aking 
aging 
deepe! 
of the 
lay of 
being, 








which is more ancient, more authoritative, 
more enduring, than is our reason, which 
is only a late faculty. And so Lord 
Saltoun was right who declared that the 
songs of a nation are a more enduring 
monument than its laws. 


The Song in Store 


Another thing which occurs to me to say 
is to urge upon us all the immeasurable 
advantage and wisdom of knowing before- 
hand something which we cam sing when 
the darkness falls. It is a great thing to 
know the language of sincere feeling. To 
me there is no one more to be pitied, I 
you.d add no one more to be blamed, than 
one who, when troubles gather about him 
and all his lights are lowered, has nothing 
to say, nothing to say about what he feels, 
nothing to say to a fellow man, and nothing 
to say to God. 

Now we have many a humble proverb to 
warn us against the hard consequences of 
inpreparedness. Our Lord devoted an en- 

e parable as a grave precaution against 
hose who, like the five foolish virgins, had 





nothing to fall back upon in an emergency. 
5 t db d 


It is a very grave injustice which parents 
ay do their children when they neglect to 


Later on 
1ose children mix with the world, and the 
Why? Be- 


ideas held tog 


b 


ch them the language of faith. 


ld has its way with them. 


ether 


juse there 1S no body ol 
some hymn, or by the memory of some 
Word of God, 


them against the 


gracious personality of the 


h protested within 


nion of mere circumstances an | events 
Happy are they who have something to fall 
ack upon which takes them nearer to God. 
‘When they had sung an hymn, they 
vent out.’ There are those who set out 


- 


nto life without a hymn; and there are 


se, again, who have the hymn yet do not 


"Nt 
out 


The Value of an Ideal 





\s to the first those who set out w ithout 
hymn—whateve be true of other 
$it is true of this nation of ours that 
ll never do o vest under the in 
on of merely material hopes. The 


+} 


ne, when al sald, tor no corruptible 
wn. It was this that ke pt up our hearts 
it tragic time. It was not for territory, 

not. for revenge, not for pride, that we 

‘tove and suffered and held on It was 


BESIDE THE STILL WATERS 





lings this nation has done it has 


whatever light-minded and forgetful people 
may say to the contrary—in obedience to a 
total view of what life means, in obedience 
to a kind of sense of honour towards God, in 
the memory of things of the spirit which we 
had known from the beginning—like a 
hymn of our childhood—to which we could 
not now be unfaithful without inner torment 
and shame. <Jo 


As for those who sing the hymn and do 
not set out, as for those who sing the hymn 
and sit indoors leaving the world to go on 
its own sad disastrous way, without their 
rebuke, without their encouragement, with- 
out their ministry—these also are to be 
blamed. They are salt without savour, salt 
without saltness, salt without contact with 
the very surroundings which it is its func- 
tion to penetrate—concerning which salt 
our Lord in one of His severest sayings de- 
clared that it was fit for nothing, that fair- 
minded men out in the world would trample 
it under foot, treating it with contempt. 

There are those, I say, who set out with- 
out the hymn. Well, a day is coming 
when they will miss the hymn. 

There is only one fine formula for life. 
It is the formula of that beautiful story 
which tells us how Jesus and His few 
puzzled friends ‘“‘sang an hymn and went 
out’? to meet life 

sje 
The Quotation 
Jesus, Who to Thy Father prayed 
For those who all Thy Love repaid 
With this dread cup ob woes 
Teach me to conquer, Lord, like Thee, 


By patience and benignity, 





, 


‘The thwarting of my foes: 
F ABER. 
<je 
PRAYER 


ORD, Thou hast put a new song into our mouth, 
Our first song, that song with which Thou 
didst equip us at the beginning, we suffered to die 
within us. Or the years brought to us experiences 
which made the song of mere nature hard to sing, 
for it no more met our needs, 
But Thou hast put a new song into our mouth— 
a song which they may sing who have lost their 
innocence of conscience or who have lost their 
innocence of mind: which they may sing, which 
they must sing or die, who in some deep matter 
have failed, and now are tempted to bittzrness, 
or visited by great fears. Wherefore we bless 
Thy Holy Name, for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen, 





















Carnations 


HE month of July marks the zenith of 

the year of flowers; the garden is a 
blaze of colour, from the tall, many 
coloured bloom spires of hollyhock, through 
a sea of blossom of alkanet, poppies, car 
nations, sweet peas, summer starworts, lark 
spurs and roses, to the masses of dwarf 
alyssum that form a snow-white margin to 
the flower-beds and _ borders The whole 
garden is filled with enchanting blooms, 
and the air is redolent with their fragrance 
These are the days for which the garden 
lover has toiled and sown and planted, and 
no other recreation has such moments of 
ecstasy to offer to its followers. The 
dazzling colours of the flowers, set off by 
the velvety lawn and close-mown grass 
paths, provide a scene that is altogether 
satisfying to the senses. The garden is a 
haven of rest and solace to the worker; 
858 


The Beautiful Lilac-coloured Pentstemon Scouleri 


Musk and Clove Gardening Pages for July 


By 
H. H. Thomas 


there, away from the busy workada 
he may spe nd hour ol mntentl 
delight. 


The Supreme Expression of the 





Gardener's Craft 





The summer flowers at 
pression ot the gardener’s 
the garde ner ees the Tull nt 
highest hopes, the realization 
derest fancies, the epit f 
There is in their cultivation 
of “something attempted, 
and for that reason gardening 1s 
satisfying. One feels that one 
for an object that will give } 


only to oneself, but to one’s trienas, 
even those W ho take but a passing 
in flowers cannot resist the appeal 
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MUSK AND CLOVE CARNATIONS 





“Artis Nature to Advantage Dressed”’ 





It has been well said that “Art is Nature 


to advantage dressed,” and nowhere is its 
eruth so well emphasized as in a garden at 
the full tide of blossom. The foundation is 
laid by a knowledge of garden craft, and 
pon it Nature erects a superstructure of 
paralleled charm. There is a fascination 
ahout flowers, especially about the flowers 
ne has grown, that is all-compelling; it 
leads one to an apprec iation of the exquisite 
beauty and quiet charm of an English gar- 
fen, one of the most enchanting places in 
€ world. 


New Clove Carnations 





Such a garden can be made with the help 
oo a few homely 
fowers. Among them 
he border carnations, 
the gilliflowers of 
ther days, stand pre 
inent. The old 
rimson clove, still a 
varm favourite be 
ise «of its sweet 
ent, is scarcely as 
ndispensable as it 
lto be, for a new 
of carnations has 
more 
rous growth, with 

hiner flowers in various 
ws, and all ar 
tas fragrant as the 
ariet bel ved ot 

int cottage 

rl 2 are 

rple, rose, 

mson, ana 

love carn Lt1lONns, 

ve the old 


td fragrance, 


Filling the Carna: 
tion Border 

lov easy it is to 
border with 
layering in 

If one has 

N plants this sur 

is possible t 

) or thre 
le followin 


ar, aNd score Ss, even 


“EGS, in subse- 








mm 


mers, by th 
expedient of 


1 





taking a few layers from each plant. Nor 
is there any need to destroy the old plants; 
they will continue to grow and flower for 
several years, and annually they become 
more floriferous. 


Quite Simple 

The practice of layering needs little skill; 
all that is necessary is to remove the lower 
leaves from a few of the shoots or growths, 
cut a slit half-way through the stem, and 
make them secure in a little mound of sifted 
soil by means of small wooden pegs. In 
six or eight weeks they will be well rooted 
and ready to be severed from the old plants 
and replanted to form a fresh carnation bed. 

Musk is one of the most delightful old- 








A Charming Flower Border in a Cottage Garden 
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world flowers of July. It was a common or contrasts they create. For instan 
sight in window-boxes and cottage gardens cream and maroon, pink and pale bly 
a decade ago, but now, alas! it is less orange and deep blue, lavender and ated 
familiar, and the reason is not far to seek. white and pale blue associate well togethey 
The musk has lost its scent, and no one If the flowers are cut regularly, st 
<nows the reason why. Whether or not it venting the formation of seeds, sy ; 


is due to the effects of too generous cultiva 


remain gay for months t 





tion is merely a matter for surmise, but it 

is true that the old sweet-scented musk is Summer Work for Autumn Flowers 
1 thing of the past in English gardens. It is a far cry from the sweltering « 
Each must decide for himself as to whether of July to the cool mistiness of 1 


the musk is worth growing for its scentles 


blossoms. Now is the time to sow seed. 


The Gorgeous Monkey MuskKs 


Those brilliant] 
coloured musks which make no pretence t 
the possession of 





who wish to have 


S even now it is not too ear] 


parations to prolong the flower dis] H 


exquisite, for example, re the autumn 
crocuses and meadow saffrons wl 
\ blooms push through the g1 


oO like fairy lamps in the autumn 





sweet scent should sow is the time to plant the bulbs, wv sl 
seeds of the gorgeous monkey musks; they — be set about two inches deep ar 
are taller and altogether more vigorous than on a grassy bank, or a 
the old-fashioned kind, and they are splen evergreen plants, thr 
did plants for a shady border. blooms may rise unsullied 
that would otherwise disfigure 

Sweet Peas ‘‘on Tiptoe for a Flieht” Gente af tha double 

Sweet peas, “on tiptoe for a flight,” are  winter-flowering stocks if sown now 
among the loveliest flowers of July; they bring colour and fragrance to tl 
are most dainty and decorative for cutting, house in the dullest months of 
and the colours now range from. whit When the garden lover sees littl 
through lavender to blue and purple, and out of doors he may find delight in a1 


through pale pink to crimson, scarlet an 


d= glasshouse if sufficient artificial 


orange. If the primary purpose of growing provided to keep out frost. Bu 

sweet peas is to furnish an abundance of of which the fragrant blooms art 
blooms for cutting, the old-fashioned row is come at Christmas and in January, 
still indispensable. If, however, they are now be potted; there are 

needed chiefly for display in the garden, blooms of pink, mauve, rose, w! 

they look best in clumps, each clump of two and orange shades, though the two 
or three colours chosen for the harmonies named have the sweetest scent. 


TUTTLE 8 
The Complete 


Gardener 
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By H H. THOMAS 
= Chapters include: Choosing a Garden—Thoughts on This is an exceedingly popular book upon U & 
= Garden Making—The Lawn—The Use and Vatue of ating subject. In simple, concise fashion é 
= Artificial Manures—Fresh Vegetables all the Year rose grower how and when things shou d be s 
= Round—Fruit Growing made Easy—Fruit under | is full of those little hints which are such laree tiv’ 
Glass—Chrysanthemums n the success or otherwise of rose cultu 
I hull-page Hal/-tone | 5/- t wphis b Hf ree z net 
Plates ne : raga or ee 


@ oe TTTTTTTT TLE LEE 
The Rose Book 


By H. H THOMAS and 
WALTER EASLEA 
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Keeps the hair neat and 
in position all day 


On all occasions, whe- 
ther in the sports field 
or in places of amuse- 
ment or business, the 
man who uses Anzora 
will always be certain 
of having a tidy and 
ne itly brushed head of 
ir. Don't eg to 
ick a bottle before 
ng away, and do not 
be tempted to try sub 


“ines i MASTERS THE HAIR 


court disappointment, 





Anzora Cream is most suitable for greasy 
scalps, while Anzora Viola is recommended 
for dry scalps. Both are sold by all Chemists, 
Hairdressers, Stores, ete, in 1/6 and 2/6 
(double quantity) bottles. 























incora Perfum Co., Lt, Willesden Lane, London, N.W.6 (Eng! and) 


(.BRANDAUER « Go, Lro., 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch | 
nor Spurt. 

















SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS, 


‘ Attention i 

also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT | 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
ey PENS. Sample Box of 3 == 
AY either series, 104d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM, IN EVERY DIRECTION, 
b WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124 NEWGATE STREET. Lonpon | North, South, East or West, FLUXITE is 
| always in use, and—unlike the weather— 
it never varies. 
All Mechanics WILL Have 


| FLUXITE 











because 
All Hardware and lronmongergy Stores sell Flaxite in 


tine, price §d., 14 and us Sux a TIN TODAY. 


Ask your lronmonger or Hardware Dealer to show you 
the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 
















The best 





















It is perfeetly oY to use, and will last for years 
and purest in constant use t contains a special “small-space 

Solderiug [roo with non-heating metal handle, a Pock 
BAKING Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, etc., and full instrnet 
POWDER Price 10,6, Bawmple Set, post paid United Kingdom 








in the world. FLUXITE, LTD., 226 Bevington St. Bermondsey, England. 
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PRINGE of 


5 
WaLes 
>) — YS 

Get the children Fry's new coloured ; CHOCOLATES 
picture book — full of elves and : 
gnomes ; FREE from Fry & Sons, : 
Ltd., 2-10 Union Street, Bristol. : LITTLE crimped paper cups hold 

' each individual chocolate in Fry's 
Prince of Wales assortment. These and 
their contents are arranged in such a 
charming and artistic design that the 
mere sight alone of the open box is an 
irresistible allurement. 





4/6 per lb. 
2/6 per 3 lb. 
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wo Pu rity 


Fresh, wholesome, and pure as the Lily is the skin 
of every child washed with Wright's Coal Tar 
Soap. The most delicate of skins are soothed and 
refreshened by the emollient properties of this de- 
liciously fresh smelling antiseptic scap that improves 
the complexion and leaves an elusive freshness so 
softening in effect, upon the most sensitive of skins. 


The disinfectant property of “ Wright's” safeguards 
health against infection and wards off biting, stinging 
insects, so harmful and annoying to children. 


WRIGHT'S 


7d. per Tablet COAL TAR 


Box of 3 Tablets 1/9 
Bath Tablets ~~ 
(Dov4/e Size) /- 


ox of 5 Table - 
i taopennalaal TRe SYursery Soap 
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In the Black Country 





Y DEAR 

spent a fortnight 

the most 
most delightful 


n | 


cond 
an 





received 





tren refer, to come 


make the acquaintance of 


fifteen families 
> the 
faity godmother.’ 


Country : 


“to 


New Army 





t, I imagined 
n, and 







set out o 


umn to Sunshine 


Babies. 


dilnd 


There 
: hdicaps, and my corre 


ar aNd our friends had 





ation of the gr 


e Midland town. But 


anes 


us half-way, acti 
pletes the journey, and 
ld be at the same 
ITesy 


t 
te deeply impressed 
¢ of their hardships. 





at Is exactly w 
wy 
When we lef on 

e left green 


passed through the ring of 


, 
iit 


“y3 Mat stood straig 





READERS,—I 


1 


beautiful 
invitation 
Vicar of the Black Country 


Devonshire 


there could hardly be a 


I 


n 


had just 
n North Devon in 
and the 
11 
imaginable, 


country 
ms 
from the 


parish to which 


for a few days and 
the fourteen or 
whom,’’ as he once 
ot Helpers acts as 


Black 
greate! 
} in 
my journey with 


the 


accepted 
I 


1s 


hing of the feelings with which I went 


House to Visit the 
are all sorts of 
pondence with the 


iven me some 


} 


ynditions of life in 
while imagination 
lal experience com 


I 


tir 
mdents personal 


i 


anticipated that | 
ne glad to know 
ly and probably 


ian before with a 
at happened. 
fields behind and 


sentinel chim 


and tall around the 


I felt that I was entering not only a 


town by : } 
0 but a world that I had not known 














Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 











beauty 


For outside there was contrast 


. io Dat 
ugliness, wealth I 


another; but here was monotony 


chimneys and mean streets 


> 


neys and more mean streets in every direc- 
tion as far as eye could see. 

I was eager to begin my round of visits 
not only from my own point of view, but 


hat nearly 


because I knew t everyone 
going had a friend in 
New Army’s S.O.S. Corps, 
first-hand would 
intensely 


But I 
count 


I was to see 
QUIVER 
whom news from me 
interesting 

detailed 


some idea 


cannot enter up 
Without trvine to give 
yndit 


. : 
the appalling genera housing ¢ 


Like most Black Country parishes, it 
1 


far more ground waste and unos 


ground with houses built upon it; there 
icres of unoccupied land—sordid and dere 
lict and littered with old tins and dédrvis 
is too—but where the houses are built, t] 
are crowded together as thickly as possil 
Often I was amazed to discover that there 


were four or five houses 


I expect 1 to hold or 


wretched back 


are 

small room downstairs, whilst the room 
stairs is divided by a wooden partition 
two; and often a house of this kind 
have eight or ten people living in it. Tl 
window-panes are often broken and 


stopped with rags o1 


) 


holes 
| 


accommod tion s 


Mack leplorable \ 

+} ‘ ] ’ } ! - } 
in the wall supplies the whole row o yu 
with water, there is a tumbledown shed t 
is a washhouse, and very often one lavatory 
has to serve for three or four houses 

It is terrible to think of those who have 
spent their lives in these surroundings, 









and 
and poverty, jostling one 
factory 


and more chim- 


whom 
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ions. 
has 
than 


are 


up 
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it is almost worse to contemplate the effect 
the conditions must have on the girls and 
boys who are growing up. Education is 
1ow generally regarded as a desirable thing 
-a tree whose branches are to bear fruit 
in the coming years, But it cannot flourish 
in the soil of the Black Country as it exists 
to-day. Education and housing must be 
tackled together. Sitting in such surround 





ings as you and I take for granted, it is 
very disquieting to think of the slow march 
of progress in these things. Doubtless the 
difficulties are many, but they must be over- 
come. I quote a passage very much to the 
point in a letter from the Vicar, who is very 
uniquely ‘‘the right man”’: 


iS a 





n almost impossible task to remove 
lls of the present generation, but if 
mn we can only look ahead, see things as 
they are and get a vision of what they might 
be, many of the worst ills of our social life can 
be removed. Drink, housing, education are all 
1 need tackling from the stan 





as a 


A Triumphal Proeress 





But there was a bright side to my little 
he universal apprecia 
tion of the friendship and help of THI 
QUIVER readers. 

i shall not depart from my custom of 


tour, and that was t 


} 1) 


not divulging names, but helpers. wil 

easily recognize their correspondents under 

initials 
One of the first I saw was Miss S., the 


invalid who has borne many operations and 
much suffer ng most bravely for vears She 


was in bed and looked thin and pale, but 
had a bright smile, and we had a long and 
interesting talk Her connexion with THI 


QUIVER dates from my sister's time; she 
one of our oldest friends, and her r 
curring refrain is *‘I don’t know what I 
should have done if it in’t been for TH 
QvuIVER.’’ She showed me letters from two 
readers, and I had to agree that they wert 
most charming and cheering—letters to 


read again and again during a weary dav 


in bed One of my helpers is sending 
Miss S. 2s. 6d. a week—-a lift whose value 
an hardly be over-estimated Little snap 


shots bring her into still more persona 
contact with these friends Miss S.’s 
mother, whom I also saw, is unfortunatel\ 
also very far from strong; she suffers very 
much from her legs, and had just been in 
bed for a week Her only sister, the wage 
earner, is out of work. I have been making 


inquiries in many directions with a view 





to getting Miss S. into a home permanent 
but it appears to be a terribly difficult pro- 


pusition 1 talked the matter over with 
her and told her of the kind offer of , 





QUIVER reader living in the same — 
try to get her four weeks’ change in a cor 
valescent home and to pay s 
towards it; through her doct r she a 

the entry to a convalescent h 

time: and we left it that as ‘ 

well enough to go away she or I 








one of these sources, 
Miss S. has many trials, but 
eat g 


round the world in thought 


ift of imagination S 


joy from watching the or 

see from her window—it is 

lows I saw that can bo ‘ 
tree Miss S. had a good $ 


leaving town, | had received 
for Miss S. from a helper, ar 
able to take to 1eT ~s l 
QUIVER readers they've 


bread this winter,’’ was on 
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E IS CAPTAIN OF THE SCHOOL— 

a host in himself, and a splendid 
example of fitness to the enthusiasts 
of the playing fields. He does not 
have to be told to keep fit—he does 
so naturally for the love of the game. 


Lifebuoy Soap has a special appeal to 
all who love to “ Play the Game.” The 
clean action of Lifebuoy is a source of 
Health. It leaves every pore of the 
skin antiseptically clean and protected. 


Wash face and hands with it— 
Bathe with it—Shampoo with it. 


—— 
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For Strenuous 
Workers 





HOVIS supplies building 
material which nourishes 
both brain and body. 


HoMIS 


is far superior to ordinary 

brown or white bread—it 

is enriched with large 

quantities of added wheat 
germ. 


That is what makes HOVIS a 
complete and perfectly 
balanced food. 


Your Baker 
Bakes it. 








| High in Society, and 4s the widow « 






| CURED MY HAIRY FACE 
AND ARMS FOR EVER, 
ROOT AND ALL. 


Eradicated for Ever Hideous Hair Growths on Face and 
Arms alter Electricity and Many Depilatories had Failed, 


LET ME SEND YOU MY FREE HELP, 


For years I was in desp air because aa a hide rowt 
Superfluous Hair. I had a regular moustache te _ on 
a hairy covering on my arms. After seeki f Pei 
vain, I secured, through my hust and, a surgeor 1 an Officerin 
the british Army, a closely rded secret af 
the Hintoo Religion, which 1 made Super 
fluous Hair unknown among t native w on 
of India, a fact which is well } 

It was so successful in m 





full information to ‘ 
ot hair, root ond 3 all, wit ut | 

to the dang ze € needle. S 
wasting your money on worthless depilatory 
pre pat “att and me n below. or 
copy of it to-day, with your name and address, stating whet 
Mrs. or Miss. All I ask is that yeu send me three | 

to cover my outlay for pusting. I will also ly 

able beauty secrets free as soon as publis! 


THIS FREE COUPON s:%.c-005 


Mrs. HUDSON: Please send me free full information 
and instructions to cure Superfluous Hair A 
FrepericA Hupson, File E. 45, No. 1 
Street, London, W.1. 

















IMPORTANT NOTE.—Mrs. Hudson belongs to a fami 


f a prominent Army é 
with entuve confidence, Address as above 


SO you can wrile her 








From 7 Ibs. at SevenWeeks to 
25 Ibs. at Six Months on Neave's” 


Mrs. Prophet, 38 Berlin Road, E leeks 
Stockport, writes:—‘‘ Having put B: 

on Neave'’s Food BY THE DOC TOR'S 
ORDER at seven weeks old, when she 
was very ill and only weighed 7 lbs., I 
am so proud of the result of your won- 
derful Food that I thought you would like 
to see her. She was six months old when 
the photo was taken—very strong and healthy 
—and weighed 25 lbs.’’—Dec. 14th, 1919. 


You cannot Go Wrong 

if you follow the advice of doctors and 
mothers based on a century's experience, and feed 
your baby on Neave’s Food, When made according 
to the directions, Neave's Food forms a complete 
diet for infants. 





EVERY MOTHER should oy for 
Sample Tin, which will te _- ine 
1. tor postage. Booklet, * Hint be rte. t Ba y, sentec 
receipt of post car 

JOSIAH R. NBEAVE & CO pest, 


nen 


ms Food 


Sold everywhere in 118 & ala Tins ; also Od, ‘achat 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





hurry home. This was a terrible grief and 


loss to the family. Ethel’s father is blind, 
and her eldest sister is subject to fits and 
cannot be left alone. Another sister, now 
practically the sole support of them all, is 
away all day at business; so on Ethel de- 
volve the duties of the household. But she 
is not fit for them. The day I saw her she 
was feeling wretchedly ill and coughed in- 
So self-sacrificing is she that 


he question 


cessantly. 
she will not seriously consider t 
of leaving her post; but I am hopeful that 
she may be induced to do so and return 
either to the sanatorium or to Weymouth. 
In this case daily help in the house would 
have to be hired. It means money, but I 
am sure I can rely on my helpers to make 
some contributions for this brave girl. For 
her too I had received £1 from the same 
kind friend, and very welcome it was. 

Quite an extraordinary experience was 
my visit to a house consisting literally of 
nly one room—and a small room at that. 
The front door opened into it. There was a 
curtain drawn across it, and behind the 
curtain a bed. In that one-roomed house 
the Vicar told me a married couple had 


lived for over twenty years. It is now 
acupied by one man, not a QUIVER 
protege. 


Ten Shillings and Tears 





Another of my early visits was to Mrs. S., 
i dear old lady of over eighty, who has 
teen bedridden for fourteen years. From 
ter 1 had a rapturous welcome as the repre 
entative of Miss R., a oval QuIVER helpet 
vho has adopted her, writes to her regu 
arly, and brightens her life generally. \ 
few years ago Mrs. S.’s husband, who 
ooked after her, died, and her daughter, a 
‘idow—a very fine and extremely nice 
‘oman—gave up a good post to take his 
place. Uncomplaining 
0 seek out cottages for 
ue very difficult for 
daughter, 


self-sacrifice seems 
its abode! Times 
Mrs. S. and _ her 
; A son and a grandson who used 
‘0 help are out of work. I had heard from 
tue Vicar that sometimes they hardly know 
tow to get food, and the tears of jov pro- 
luced by the ten-shilling note that I offered 
‘tom the $.0.S. Fund told their tale. And 
*eautifully clean was the one room in which 
iney sleep and live, as most of the smal! 
douses I saw were. 





ie Everywhere I mat 
— at the brilliance of the shining 
Neves; elbow grease has evidently not 
gone out” in the Black Country ! 
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“Oh, yes,” the Vicar said, “if they 
knew that the world was coming to an end 
on Friday afternoon I’m sure they’d polish 
their stoves just the same on Friday 
morning!" 

I was charged with messages from the 
old lady for her QUIVER friend. She hopes 
to see her some day. ‘‘ She’s remembered 
my birthday for two years,’’ she said, and 
the daughter added, ‘‘ Yes, and she writes 
lovely letters. Mother often says ‘I know 
I shall have a letter to-morrow,’ and she 
Waits for the postman in the morning, and 
it makes her so happy when it comes.” 

On our way the Vicar took me to the 
house of one of the child victims of the 
terrible Tipton explosion. It did not 
happen actually in his parish, but not far 
away. Heartbreaking it was, in the dark 
and squalid room, to hear the sad-faced 
parents speak. The child left home at 
seven in the morning and returned at half- 
past five. She was at work for a week 
before she met her death, and her total 
earnings were 4s. 2d., out of which she had 
to spend ts. 6d. on tram fares. Her father 
had urged her not to continue at the work 
—the wage ‘was not worth it. ‘ We’ve kept 
you so far, and we’ll manage a bit longer,’’ 
he said. But he was out of work, and she 
knew that even half a crown helped. So 
she continued to go. More self-sacrifice. 


To be Continued 


I have a great deal more to tell you about 
my visit which I think will interest you, 
but I shall have to postpone the rest of my 
story till next month, as there is a limited 
amount of space allotted to me, and I must 
fill some of it with other news. But mean- 
while I hope I have told enough to prove 
to those who have “ joined up” that their 
efforts are tremendously appreciated, and to 
fire those have not yet done so to 
‘adopt’? a poor home. There are many 
who still without the cheer of the 
friendly letter and surprise gift, and I shall 





who 


are 


very gladly supply addresses. The S.O.S. 
Fund administers money sent to help 
needy folk and is always grateful for 
contributions. 


For what we Have Received 





There has been some splendid response 
to my appeals. A most interesting letter 
accompanies a magnificent gift of £30— £25 


for the Save the Children Fund and £5 for 
the Seamen’s Hostel. In it the writer says: 
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“The claims of the starving children have 
aroused my sympathies, and being constrained 
by the Divine Spirit to make the effort, 1t Just 
occurred to me to put it throu your agency, 
so I am sending a cheque value £25, also £5 

V 








for Seamen’s Hostel Seventy ears ago | 
served as A.B. from London to Melbourne, and 
returned in 1855-6. So when I read your 
appeal for THE QuIVER R I decided to send 


you the amount as above 


A. H. Y. received a number of orders 


for ‘‘ woollies’’ and some money 





sides, for which she is very grateful 
Several! helpers offered useful things foi 

Mrs. A., “the lady with a delicate husband 

and several children,’’ and one 





Mrs. A. wrote: 


of £3 for her, which was a sp] 








I am quite unable to thank for y 
wonderful gift this morning It real loes 
seem too good to be tr I can } rea 


it. Will you give Mrs. M. my sincerest thanks, 





please? We were hoping to 1 , ir h 
by this time; waiting, under th rcumstan 
is so hard. Still, isn’t it vely to think how 
kind people are to me? I do hope I shall b 
able to do something for someone in my turn.” 





For what we are About to Receive 


And now the begging begins! Th 
S.0.S. call of the month is a very appea 
ing one 


M. M. is the daughter of rgyman Ww 





a very small Wh engag 
arduous work for ers é lita 

a serious breakdown, with the 1 t that i 
very delicate—too delicate to 1 er mother 
who has. been | struck lown with = acut 
malignant disease and endur terrible pain 
with great bravery \ ter f M. M : 
therefore obliged t lve pa ¢ 1 post al id 
and come home; this means that the will 1 
an extra one to feed, with 1 lary ling 
and a dearth of the things necessary for at 


invalid. M. M. asks me whether I think th 
kind readers of THE Quiver would help her t 











collect a few pounds to 1 thir 

her mother during th little } 
pared. I very much hope to be able t nd 
her a little help. The ay il I 

ibly backed 

The War's Aftermath 

The war is not over, and neve vill be 
over, for the men who lost their health in 
it. I have a letter from a ward ina 
tary hospital which should call forth many 
answers : 

““T am a discharged Idier under ! 
further treatment of m lisability My d 
ability is neurasthenia and shel] shock and has 
affected my nerves and pe h t € } an 
extent that I cannot now follow my pa 

| 
of hairdresser During my stay here, which 
will probably be six or seven months, I am 


trying to work a business t gether, ready for 














wool rugs t 
for wa 
on n at 
and s can I 
lovely table n 
Phev e ma s § 
ind " ude n ill h 
th 1 with one-in 
corn with a at w I t 
r two col My « 
each A se thr g i 
{ 7s. Od. the t In ’ 
m id d t 
Ww } } ] 
\ 1 be re 
] all ( ve su 1 
pointed if Mr. H. G es n 
orders If the price f roes 
| gy 
17s will be che ip | ¢ 
Wi pa " 
who find e ] es 
ask fo 1 table cent 
wanted for this hospita 
Anonymous Gifts 
Ve many thanks f 
I n 
5.0 4 f ] 
tant reé f THe Quiv 2 
f ‘. a. Yk 8 \ 1 
S;. me... 49 ; A New H 
Su é é N. |} ] 
Mat g 
y , \ \ 





ncere 


FLORA STUR 





























PARFUM 


GREKID 


>. C elassic in Perfumes. 


\ APTIVATING and en- 
trancing, with a_ refined 


delicate. clinging fragrance 
of unusual attractiveness and 
charm, Parfum Grekis adds yet 
another enthralling acquisition 
to the armoury of beauty. 4/6 
per bottle. 








Savon —10% per lablet, 
2/6 box ot’ 5 Tablets. 


Poudre de‘Riz 27 per Box 





OVER 600 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY. 


BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD. 























